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It is only within a few years past, that the 
life and character of General Harrison have | 
become objects of great interest to the Ameri- | 
can people ; though his whole history, from | 
the age of nineteen years until. the period of | 
his sudden and melancholy death, has been 
spread before them. And though the whole 
nation has rejoiced in his victories, and | 
admired his talents and uniform integrity ; still | 
it is within a few months past only that the 
particular events which compose his life, have 
been closely scrutinized by this people. 

It were useless at present to notice all the in- 
cidents in the life of General Harrison, and to | 
speculate concerning the great traits in his | 
character, for we cannot yet appreciate them ; | 
it is left for the pen of the future and impartial | 
historian to write them in unfading letters. | 
But there are events in his career, with which | 
we are all acquainted, and which we delight | 
to contemplate ; to such only will we allude in | 


this sketch. 

Wiiitiam Henry Harrison was the | 
son of Benjamin Harrison, one of the signers | 
of the declaration of independence, an ardent | 
and warm supporter of the American war. He 
was born in Berkley, Virginia. The father | 
was a stern, unyielding patriot, of tried brave- | 
ry and courage, and he infused the same spi- 
rit in the bosom of his son. He taught him to | 
love his country and venerate her institutions, | 
and the charge was never betrayed. Young | 
Harrison was educated in Hampden Sydney | 
College, and gave his attention to the study of | 
medicine. But soon the depredations of war- 
like tribes of Indians on our western border, | 
spread ruin and desolation around. And can | 
it be a subject of wonder, that the son of Ben- | 
jamin Harrison, imbued with the feelings and 


sympathies of his illustrious father, should lay | . 


aside his books and gird on the sword? He_ 
did so. He sacrificed the dreams of his earlier | 


1841. 


ambition, and entered the army, to serve his 
country and wina name. At the age of 18 
years he received from the hand of General 
Washington an ensign’s commission, and fight- 
ing gallantly and bravely under Gen. Wayne, 
who ever made generous mention of his worth, 
he was elevated to a lieutenancy. 

Harrison continued in the army until the 
cessation of hostilities in the year 1797; and 
then turned his attention again to civil pur- 
suits; during which time he served the coun- 
try faithfully in the government of the North- 
Western Territory, arid was gifted in his ad- 
ministration with extraordinary powers by the 
federal executive. 

At the age of 26 years he was sent as a re- 


presentative to congress, and was distinguished — 


at this period for his purity and integrity, and 
for his entire devotion to the interests of the 
people. 

But nature had not destined him for the quiet 
of a civic life.. He was claimed for the tur- 
moil, the activity and sternness of the camp 
and battle field. And when under Tecumseh 
and the Prophet the Indians again made fre- 
quent and destructive inroads on the western 
border; when the news of their savage victo- 
ries was spreading fear and terror over the 
whole land ; in that blaze of war, he again ad- 
vanced to his country’s aid. Then the battle 
of Tippecanoe was fought, and then Fort 
Meigs was defended. In these conflicts the 
gallant conduct of Harrison, by securing re- 
peated and successive victories ; and in the 
complete overthrow of Tecumseh and his for- 
ces, inspired fresh courage and hope in the 
fainting hearts of the people of the west. But 
why mention these achievements? They need 
no praise. The-Thames still flows, a stream 
whose bloody currents in other times manifest- 
ed the strength of his arm ; and whose banks 
are now whitened with the bleached bones of 
the enemies of our country. 

But it is not alone in his military career that 
we desire to regard the character of this gifted 
man: not only in the camp was he calculated 
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to succeed ; for he possessed so happy a form- | 
ation of mind and character, that in whatever | 


situation in life he was placed, he was alike 
eminent. During the administration of Presi- 
dent Madison, associated with General Lewis 
Cass, General Harrison was engaged in seve- 
ral treaties with the Indians; and the transac- 
tions of these men in their relations with the 
Indian tribes, while they are characterised 
with a spirit which indicates a regard for the 
general government, and a great care for its 
interests; still they manifest a and 
sympathy for those scattered remnants of the 
sons of the forest. 

In the year 1824 General Harrison was se- 
lected by the legislature of Ohio to represent 
that commonwealth in the United States se- 
nate ; and it was during this period, that in his 
representative character he displayed a proper 
degree of interest for the permanent settlement 
of the western country; and the elevation of 
the character and importance of those states 

In regard to the public lands, he had always 
been desirous that they should be sold in such 
small quantities, and at such prices, as would 
enable every emigrant to become a freeholder ; 


permitting them to purchase immediately of the 


government, instead of being subjected to the 
severity of the heartless speculator. And it is 
chiefly to the eiiorts of this patriotic man, that 
the western settler is indebted for the advanta- 
ges of this generous provision. 

Republics are not ungrateful! Nor is it to 
be wondered, that having devoted a long life 
to the public service, to the best interests of 
the great body of the people, that he should 
have been beloved by them! In no instance 
did he betray the expansive confidence reposed 
in him; and he was ever found identified with 
the interests of the country! Indeed so great 
was the faith of the people in him, that in time 
he became the most popular man in his state, 
and would have been honored by any office in 
its gift. 

His last public station of any importance 
previous to the year 1840, was in the capacity 
of minister to Colombia; whence he was re- 
called by President Jackson, on account of his 
opposite views in regard to the Panama mis- 
sion. On his return to this country, he sought 
the retirement of his quiet home at North- 
Bend. And here we find this man, having 
passed the meridian of his life, the general, the 


governor, the senator, and the foreign minis- 
ter ; a useful citizen, discharging faithfully and 
industriously the duties of a clerk of the coun- 
ty courts: and in this retirement we find him 
beloved and respected by his neighbors and 
friends; we find him the honor of his county 
and the pride of his state. 

He was plain in his manner of life, unas- 
suming in his deportment, and sharing gene- 
rously his limited means with the poor and af- 
flicted. What a serene and placid evening to 
a stormy and tempestous life! But this peace- 
ful rest was broken, like that of the immortal 
Washington at Mount Vernon, by the calls of 
his country, and he obeyed the summons ; for 
he was no longer the property of the state, he 
belonged to the country! In the month of 
March, 1841, he was inaugurated as President 
of the United States. 

This view of the life and character of Gene- 
ral Harrison, has been of necessity cursory and 
general. The outlines of the picture are drawn 
by the great acts of his life; his private vir- 
tues fill up the canvass, and shed a serenity and 
finish over the painting. It is pleasing to gaze 
and find no harsh defects to mar its beauty ; 
no roughness or imperfections to destroy its 
effect. 

That General Harrison was an ambitious 
man, his whole life, from his eighteenth year, 
when he accepted the humble commissicn in 
the company of artillery until his elevation to 
the chief magistracy, fully demonstrate. That 
his ambition was not selfish, but laudable and 
generous ; that it was tempered and restrained 
by benevolence and virtue, is equally certain. 

During the late canvass, the question was 
often asked, ‘‘Is General Harrison a great 
man??? We should be careful when we pass 
upon this interrogatory, that we properly un- 
derstand its purport, and that we are not de- 
ceived by false estimates. 

If for the securement of power it be neces- 
sary to forsake the paths of living virtue ; if it 
be requisite by intrigue to flatter the people, 
in order to enjoy their favor ; if schemes and 
design alone realize the dreams of burning am- 
bition ; if Talleyrand and Cecil were great, 
then General Harrison answers not the stand- 
ard. But if stern integrity ; if honesty of pur- 
pose ; if lofty aspirations connected with intel- 
lectual endowments of a high order, and a re- 
quisite determination ; if these constitute great- 
ness, then was this man truly great. Living 
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MEHEMET ALI. 


virtue, and a firm reliance on the aid of heaven, 
alone protect and fortify a man in the posses- 
sion of great power: this alone can preserve 
the palms cJean and the soul unspotted. This 
stern integrity constituted the most shining of 
General Harrison’s characteristics. Never did 
he seek his own aggrandizement; never was 
that power generously given him perverted to 
base uses. Though during the space of forty- 
five years he had been in the enjoyment of ma- 
ny offices of honor and profit ; though millions 
of the public money was at his disposal, and 
though he possessed official patronage by an 
exercise of which he could have enriched his 
friends and relatives : still his hands were pure 
and his official robes stainless. 

On the fourth day of March he was inaugu- 
rated ; on the fourth of April following he was 
a corpse! The President of a month! And 
during his brief residence in the city of Wash- 
ington, he manifested the same plainness and 
simplicity in his manner of life, which charac- 
terized his life at North-Bend. It had ever 
been his custom to rise early, for he deemed 
this practice, in connection with a regular 
style of living, a great preservation of health ; 
and this custom he carried with him. 

On his return from his morning excursion, 
he usually walked through the market place ; 
and the frankness of his manner, his kindness 
in his intercourse with the husbandmen and 
farmers, won their admiration and esteem. 
And it is stated that when the intelligence of 
his death was conveyed to these humble men 
and women, they immediately burst into tears. 

His days were many and full of honor. But 
he is gone —gone from us forever! To him 
the course of earthly ambition is closed! The 
sceptre has fallen from his hands, and the green 
leaves of the laurel have faded! His ear no 
more drinks in the warm praises of his friends, 
nor is his soul lacerated by the defamation of 
his enemies. Regrets for the past, and hopes 
for the future, are to him alike unknown. 


*¢ How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
With all their country’s wishes blest ; 
When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod.’’ 


Nothing is more essential to happiness than 
the regulation of our passions, and keeping 
them under the dominion of reason. 


_ powers of Euro 


_ eastern war, it is to be expected that the topics 


discussed with earnestness in Europe. 


though deBrived of Syria, the ruler of domin- 


the Sultan of Muscat, protected by the Eng- 
lish alliance,) in Nubia, in parts of Abys- 


_sinia, with the plains of Sennaar, Kordofan, 


From the American Eclectic. 


MEHEMET ALI. 


The conspicuous part which Mehemet Ali 
has acted in the affairs of the east, and the 
measures which have been recently adopted to 
curtail his power, have im to his charac - 
ter and history a peculiar and almost universal 
interest. His successiul invasion of the te:ri- 
tories of his nominal master, the Sultan of the 
Turkish Empire, awakened the mutual jealousy 
of Russia, England and France, endan- 
gered the peace of Europe. The alliance form- 
ed to restrain his ambition and limit rot gid 
is second only in strength, to that whi 
arrayed against Napoleon Bonaparte; and 
whatever may be our opinions, as to the 
of the allied powers or the righteousness 
their demands, we cannot but rejoice that the 
Pacha of Egypt has yielded to the necessities 
of his condition, and thus the great ‘‘ Eastern 
Question’? has been, as we hope, in 


a manner which will be satisfactory to the na- 
tions concerned in its adjustment. It is not 


certain, however, that this arrangement will 
produce permanent peace. The manner in 
which it has been effected presents new cause 
of disaffection between England and France, 
and has changed the relations of the leading 
Discussion, therefore, may 
arise out of this apparent settlement of the 
Eastern Question, which will yet bring those 
powers into collision, and thus dash the hopes 
of continued universal peace, which have been 
so confidently entertained. 

In view of these doubtful results of the late 


connected with this subject will continue to be 
Nor 
can they be regarded with indifference by our- 
selves. Our peaceful relations with all the 
world, our commerce, and the freedom and 
success of our philanthropic enterprises may 
be deeply concerned in the results of these dis- 
cussions. 
From the Celonial Magazine, for Dec, 1840. 
Whatever may be the fate of the Pacha of 
Egypt, he must be regarded by posterity, after 
Napoleon, as the man of the first division of 
the nineteenth century. Born the son of a pet- 
ty dealer in tobacco, Mehemet Ali is, even 


ions far exceeding those of the mother coun- 
try ; territories and people that have never ac- 
knowledged the Sultan or Mohamedanism, have 
been subjected, and are now governed by him, 
as a whole under a hybrid sort of rule, which 
cannot be called either legitimate, usurped, or 
delegated. He wrung Egypt from the Porte, 
and added to it the whole of Syria, and great 
part of Asia Minor, as far as where the Eu- 
phrates enters the Persian Gulf: in all the 
Arabian peninsula (except the dominions of 


and as far as the foot of civilized man has fol- 
lowed the various wanderings of the blue 
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white Nile, Mehemet’s power is more or less 
acknowledged. ‘The extensive borders of the 
Red Sea, even beyond the Straits of Babelman- 
del, to the confines of Persia and the Indian 
Sea, with Candia, and the whole upper border 
of the Mediterranean are now included in his 
dominions ; and the great nomade tribes of the 
Bedouins of Petra, Babylon, and from Bagdad 
to Media, with few exceptions, own him as 
their lord.—Sesostris, the Pharaohs and Zeno- 
bia are among the wonders of antiquity ; but 
even with them, and in the very quarter of the 
globe where they once bore sway, modern his- 
tory can contest the claim to astonishment, in 
the person of Mehemet Ali. The person, the 
habits, the thoughts of all men of celebrity are 
interesting. Mehemet Ali has frequently been 
described to English readers in colors as vari- 
ous, and hues as light and dark, as the opin- 
ions and prejudices of the writers. Dr. Mad- 
den visited the old Pacha a few months ago, 
and thus gives the latest portrait of him. 

** Mohammed Ali is now in his seventy-se- 
cond year. He is hale and strong in his ap- 
pearance, somewhat bent by age ; but the en- 
ergy of his mind, the vivacity of his features, 
and the piercing lightning of his glance, have 
undergone no change since I first saw him in 
the year 1825. He is about five feet six inch- 
es in height, of a ruddy, fair complexion, with 
light hazel eyes, deeply set in their sockets, 
and overshadowed by prominent eyebrows. 
His lips are thin, his features regular, extreme- 
ly changeful, yet altogether agreeable in their 
expression when he is in good humor. At 
such times his countenance is that of a frank, 
amiable and highly intelligent person. The 
motion of his hands and his gestures in conver- 
sation are those of a well bred person, and his 
manners are easy and even dignified. He pe- 
rambulates his rooms a great deal when he is 
at all disturbed, with his hands behind his 
back, and thinks aloud on these occasions. 
He sleeps but little, and seldom soundly. He 
is said by his physicians to be subject to a de- 
termination of blood to the head, attended by 
omens symptoms, which recur with violence 
when he is under any unusual excitement. 

His palace at Alexandria is elegantly fur- 
nished in the European style, with chairs and 
tables, looking-glasses, several pictures, and 
a large bust of the viceroy himself. He rises 
early, receives every one who comes to him, 
dictates to his secretaries, and has the English 
and French newspapers translated and read to 
him—one of the latter of which is known to 
be the paid organ of his political views. 

His only language is the Turkish, and he 
speaks it with the greatest fluency, and in the 
most impressive manner. In his conversation 
he is sprightly courteous and intelligent ; on 
every subject he gives those about him the 
impression of a shrewd, penetrating, right- 
thinking man. He is simple ir his mode of 
living, eats after the European manner at ta- 
ble, and takes his bottle of claret almost daily. 
His manners are extremely pleasing, and his 


| 


general appearance prepossessing. His ex- 
pression, as I have before said, is that of a 
good humored, amiable man; but when he is 
disturbed in his mind he seems not to have the 
slightest control over his feelings or over his 
features : and when he is displeased, his scowl 
is what no man would be willing to encounter 
twice.’ 


Original. 
OUR FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY? 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


The living—the living—how frail is their breath, 
What are honor and power but a name; 

The great and the small all mingle in death, 
The sage, and the fool are the same. 


Architecture has reared her columns on high, 
Fair science has winged her way; 

Learning and talent have soared to the sky, 
And genius has kindled her day. 


But where are those heroes and statesmen which 
shone 
Like stars in the galaxy bright? 
Where now are those pillars of marble and stone 
Which towered in the sun’s dizzy height? 


Their skill and their power have perished and fled, 
And mouldering away are those spires; 
Erected by man in his triumphal tread, 
As the height of ambition’s desires. 


Empires and kingdoms have gone to decay, 
The blaze of their glory is o’er; 

Like a star of the night, they have vanished away, 
And set on Eternity’s shore. 


The city which rose on Tiher’s fair stream, 
Which rested upon her bright hills; 

That beautiful city has fled like a dream 
And deserted her beautiful rills. 


The glory of Athens has vassed away— 
Her orators sleep in the tomb; 

Her statesmen and poets have lived out their day, 
And her warriors have sealed their doom. 


Famed Carthage, which rose on the Lybian sands, 
Like a meteor sparkling and bright; 
Which towered like enchantment from Dido’s fair 
hands 
When she finished her hazardous flight ; 


She too has departed—her temples and towers 
Are no longer the pride of the brave ; 

The owl o’er her ruins, her watch-song now pours, 
And the eagle screams loud o’er her grave. ~ 


And where are our fathers? when oppressed from 
afar, 
Who fought for their country and right, 
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When our infant Republic, like a dim twinkling 
star 
Burst forth from the bosom of night. 


While over the world its full splendors arise, 
And nations astonished gaze ; [eyes, 

Cold, cold, are those hearts, and dim are those 
Which sparkled ’mid liberty’s blaze. 


Tho’ our sky now is bright, and brilliant our day, 
Arts, science, and commerce combine ; 

Tho’ our navies in-pride, on the blue waters play, 
Time soon shall our splendor enshrine. 


Perhaps from the East the stranger may come, 
And gaze on our crumbling towers ; 

O’er our ruins, one day, like Stephens may roam, 
And as thoughtlessly think of these hours. 


Like the Indian who roved o’er this wild western 
shore, 
Of whom scarce a remnant is found ; 
Our names, and our children’s, will soon be no 
more, 
And our temples lie low with the ground. 


Like the bright rolling wave, which breaks and is 
gone, 
Tho’ it rise in its strengtb to the skies, 
Our now prosperous nation shall slumber alone, 
While millions above us shall rise. 


The grave, the deep grave shall eucircle us all, 
And cover our follies and crimes : 

Shall enwrap us within its sepulchral pall, 
To await the last peans of time. 


Original. 
CHIVALRY: 
ITS RISE, CHARACTER, AND INFLUENCE. 


BY SAUKIN E. LANE. 


Chivalry ! what spirit-stirring thoughts awa- 
ken our minds at the mention of this singular 
institution—what stories of ‘‘ knights and ba- 
rons bold,’ rush upon our memory. We be- 
come animated, as if by the spirit itself, of the 
departed pageant, and gazing through the vis- 
ta of ages, in a rapture of enthusiasm, with 
the delight of real spectators, we hehold its 


“Tilting furniture, emblazoned shields, 
*“‘Impresses quaint, caparisons and steeds, 

‘* Bases, and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tournament ;” (Milton P. L.) 


and we feel a sympathy in all the wild, marvel- 
lous exploits of a Richard or a Bertrand. 
Gothic chivalry was indeed a singular insti- 
tution; but singular as it may appear at first 
sight, when we come to examine it more close- 
ly, it cannot, we apprehend, be looked upon as 


| any thing other than the legitimate result of 
| the rude times in which it had its origin. No- 
| thing in nature is without its reason, and that 
| which we may at first start at as a prodigy, 
when we apply to it this touchstone, may as- 
| sume an entirely different character. 

Would we then, know the causes whence 
chivalry was derived, we must consider the 
| times which gave it birth; after which we will 
_ endeavor briefly to consider some of its char- 
| acteristics, and the influence which it has had 

upon the world. 

First then, we must consider the times &c. 

which gave it birth: and here we fancy we 
| can discover the germs of this institution, 
| among even the ancient Germans. Arms was 
_ the only thing thought worthy the attention of 
those rude tribes; and we learn from Tacitus 
that the chief distinction of military leaders 
consisted in being surrounded by a band of 
chosen youths, who were their ornament in 
peace as well as defence in time of war. Pre- 
sents of armor and horses were accustomed to 
be given to these retainers, for the purpose of 
securing their favor, and they were entertained 
by the most profuse though inelegant hospi- 
tality. 

But, passing over this barbarous age, as also 
the age of Arthur and of Charlemagne, let us 
contemplate for a few moments the Feudal 
System. As to the nature of this system, we 
may learn it from the signification of the word 
Feudal. It was a system of fiefs, which were 
given as a recompense for service. The pow- 
er which was given the barons by such a te- 
nure was so great that they at once effected an 
independence, so that the first and most sensi- 
ble effect produced was the creation of a vast 
number of petty sovereignties. The aims and 
interests of these sovereignties often clashing, 
rendered the geudal state one of almost perpe- 
tual war, rapine and anarchy. The tenants all 
rallied around their respective chiefs, forming 
so many little armies; and the castles were 
used in turn, as the fortresses and the palaces 
of those puny sovereigns. 

Such a state of things must have called into 
active exercise all the skill of those ‘‘ sons of 
Mars,’’ both in making an attack and in sus- 
taining a defence ; since the very existence of 
a chief depended upon his martial prowess. 
Hence every chief must have felt an anxiety 
to surround himself with as many bold war- 
riors as possible. These warriors were called 
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knights or knechts, meaning servants, or ten- | 


ants, because from them he was at first obliged 
to make his selections. These knights, from 
the nature of the weapons they used, and their 
manner of warfare, must of necessity have 
been provided with powerful horses and armor ; 
and it was the highest interest of their chief to 
inspire them with a love, an ardor, for the most 
daring exploit. These are the times which we 
think gave birth to the institution of chivalry. 

So turbulent times, certainly, called loudly 
for such or a similar institution. The weak 
and unarmed were every where exposed to in- 
sult and to injury. The power of the king 
was too feeble to redress their wrongs. Pro- 
tection therefore was obliged to be sought in 
the valor and generosity of private persons, 
which was readily granted, — perhaps from a 
na‘ive thirst for adventure, perhaps from an ex- 
tension of that influence which began, even 
then, to induce many gentlemen to take up 
arms for the defence of the oppressed pilgrims 
in Palestine. 

Further, as it would be necessary for the 
chiefs to occupy the minds of their followers 
even during the intervals of peace, because so 
many restless spirits would grow weary with- 
out employment, it is not improbable that ma- 
ny would go in quest of adventure, or seek to 
try their arms ina kind of mimic war; and 
hence the origin of jousts and tournaments, 
which date their rise (in France) before the 
first regular crusade, and as early as the year 
1066. 

These jousts and tournaments, compared 
with those of a later period, must have been of 
an uncouth nature ; for it was not till after the 
crusades —till Europe had come in contact 
with the refinement and the luxury of Asia, 
and witnessed and admired the exploits of a 
Noureddin and a Saladin, that they partook of 
that gorgeous nature —that gay confusion of 
silks and minever, litters and resplendant live- 
ries, shining tents and arms, which ever enter 
into our idea of those brilliant spectacles. 

Indeed, such an influence did the crusades 
have in perfecting this institution, that some 
have even ascribed to them its origin. A great 
change certainly was wrought. Like every 
thing else, chivalry presents a new aspect upon 
this page of history. Upon the occasion of 
the crusades, the poorer chiefs were obliged to 
sell their lands to some more wealthy lord, for 
the purpose of defraying their expenses to the 


Holy Land. On their return they were glad to 
unite themselves to his or some other’s house- 
hold, who in turn were glad to receive them. 
Hence courts came to be established on a very 
different footing, and courtesy to be one of the 
characteristics of chivalry. Knighthood be- 
came more confined to the nobility. Orders 
were founded. A regular system of education 
was established. The sons of the haughtiest 
nobles were eager to serve in the capacity of 
valets and esquires, as an apprenticeship to its 
honors, which finally even kings were proud to 
receive at the hands of a brave chevalier. In- 
deed, it became the one profession. Thus, 
Bertrand Du Guesclin, the bravest of knights, 
is said to have looked down with contempt 
upon all mental qualifications, such was his 
all engrossing love for arms. 


We have already alluded to courtesy as one 
of the characteristics of chivalry, which, as 
says Spencer, (B. vi. c. i.) 

— —— “Of ali goodly manners is the ground, 
** And roote of civil conversation : 
“ Right so in fairy court it did redound, 


** Where curteous knights and ladies most did won 
“ Of all on earth, and made a matchless paragon.” 


Courtesy has indeed ever been considered 
the proper attribute of knighthood: but there 


are many other virtues which enter into our 


idea of an accomplished knight ; among which 
the principal were gallantry, loyalty, munifi- 
cence, valor, and a sense of justice. 

Among these virtues gallantry held a con- 
spicuous place. It seems to have been of Teu- 
tonic origin. Historians tell us that a respect 
for the female sex had always been a chief 
characteristic of the northern nations. Other 
causes, no doubt, tended to give this virtue its 
refinements ; among which the worship of the 
virgin, the earlier education of those designed 
for knighthood being left entirely to the ladies, 
and the contact into which ‘the sexes were 
brought in the courts of the barons, exerted 
powerful influences. Further, as arms was the 
profession which swallowed up every other, it 
can easily be conceived that there would be a 
strife in the exhibition of this virtue among all 
those who would aspire to the favors of the 
fair. Indeed, the love of the ladies finally 
came to be held as the next grand mover in 
human actions to the love of God, and nothing 
was more common than to enjoin the two as a 
single duty. In the age of Froissart we read 
that ‘‘all the world was persuaded that love 
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was the motive of the most brilliant actions of 
courage. Knights made a parade of it in 
tournaments, and exposed themselves to the 
most perilous combats to maintain the honor 
and beauty of their ladies.’”? And when we 
recollect, as just before stated, that every thing 
was undertaken in the name of God as well as 
love, we may in a measure account for the en- 
thusiasm which prevailed in this matter. Those 
bold knights who fought upon the plains of 
Palestine, upon their return, transferred a por- 
tion of their zeal for the church to a fondness 
for the display of their gallantry. 

Nor were they much less enthusiastic in the 


exhibition of the other virtues. Loyalty, which | 


may be resolved into a sense of honor, and 
fidelity to engagements, was held so sacred 
that a breach of faith was a disgrace which 
nothing could redeem; so that the word of a 
knight was held as good security as the walls 
and guards of a castle. Hence Froissart tells 
us, that after the batile of Poictiers, in the four- 
teenth century, ‘‘the prisoners found the English 
and Gascons very civil, for there were many 
set at liberty that day on the promise of com- 
ing to Bordeaux before Christmas to pay their 


the state of those times, when every one felt 
its importance, and in order to secure its prac- 
tice by others, felt bound to practice it himself. 

Munificence, another characteristic of this 
institution, is one to which we have already 
partially alluded. The romances all incul- 
cate the idea of their knights scattering wealth 
with a profuse hand. Upon the public entry 
of Queen Isabella into the city of Paris, (to- 
wards the close of the fourteenth century, ) ac- 
companied by the chivalry of France, the 
wealth of a nation seems to have been expend- 
ed. At the gate of St. Dennis was a repre- 
sentation of the starry firmament, with chil- 
dren dressed as angels, melodiously singing. 


In the street, the fountain covered with blue | 


cloth besprinkled with golden flowers de luce, 
ran with clairet and piement. The surrounding 
pillars were covered with the arms of the 
chief barons of France. Damsels, with glit- 


tering caps upon their heads, and sweetly sing- | 
ing, offered drink in cups of gold. A little | 


further on was a scaffold, with a castle, and a 
representation of a battle with Saladin. Near 
the second gate was another richly starred fir- 
mament, and within the heavens were seen an- 
gels and the Holy Trinity. Two of the angels, 


| singing and bearing a crown shining with gold 
|| and precious stones in their hands, gently de- 
| scending, placed it upon the head of the Queen. 
Upon the air floated soft music. Rich cam- 
lets and costly silks canopied the street. The 
houses were hung with tapestry, ornamented 
'| with various scenes and histories, and over the 
bridge of Notre Dame was a starry canopy of 
| green and crimson. It would tire the reader 
"were we to go on and describe this magnifi- 
| cent scene. Old Froissart declares that he 
‘*was astonished whence such quantities of 
rich stufis and ornaments could have come.’’ 
| Presents amounting to 60,000 golden crowns 
"were made in a single day, and the whole was 
| followed by tilting and banqueting such as the 
world never saw. This display of wealth was 
| in keeping with the occasion, and from it we 
| derive some idea of what it would have been 
| upon occasions of less moment. The tourna- 
|| ment was ever a dazzling scene, and at times 
' the field was literally a ‘‘ field of cloth of 
gold.”? At feasts there was the same profu- 
_sion. Heralds were often sent throughout 


it 


1 keep them. 

| Valour and a sense of justice remains to be 
considered ; and as to these virtues, it will be 
|| sufficient to state that, in an age when arms 
1 was deemed the paramount profession, the for- 
| mer would of necessity be held in the highest 
'| estimation, while the latter would very natural- 
} ly spring from loyalty and courtesy, and, as 
| before intimated, from the inability of the 
|| kings to redress the wrongs of the weak and 
the innocent. 

It must not be forgotten that, blended with 
| all these virtues, was religion. There was 
| not a knight that ‘‘ pricked along the plain,”’ but 
i * on fis breast a bloodie crosse he bore— 
| “The dear remembrance of his dying Lord ” 


| God and woman were the soul of every action. 
|| But chivalry as an institution is now to be 
| reckoned among the past. Yet, though so 
| many causes have contributed to its fall— 
| though the unlucky and fatal splintering of a 
| spear against the helm of Henry II. banished 
| the tournament from France—Charles V. re- 
'| duced all things to calculation, and the inven- 
| tion of gunpowder introduced an entirely new 
| system of military tactics, its spirit remains. 
| Tt has been handed down to us as an invalua- 


SC 
| 
| 
Christendom to bearthe proclamation, and up- 
j | on the founding of orders, as of the Blue Gar- 
ransom.’? This virtue necessarily grew out of | ter, the knights were sworn to maintain and 
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ble bequest. We know not why the invention 
of gunpowder, or any of the causes which con- 
spired to the fall of chivalry, should have af- 
fected materially either of the virtues of gal- 
lantry, courtesy, or loyalty, though they 
may have derived a tincture from a difier- 
ence in circumstances. The gallant, cour- 
teous, honorable man is the man of admira- 
tion now, as in the best days of knighthood. 
We do not require too much enthusiasm in 
these matters, but we love the well-bred man. 
We all, too, feel ourselves bound to aid the 
poor, and delight in the execution of justice by 
the proper authorities. The stride which chiv- 
alry took in ameliorating the condition of so- 
ciety in respect to these things, has been im- 
mense. Had it never existed, who could cal- 
culate what might have been the present state 
ofthe world. In the language of James, ‘ All 
the vices which we behold in that period of 
its history would have been immensely increas- 
ed ; for there would have been no counteract- 
ing incitement—the ferocity of the brave would 
have shown itself in darker scenes of blood- 
shed, for no courtesy would have tempered it 
with gentleness.”? 

But chivalry has left its impress upon our 
literature as well as our manners. The spirit 
of romance was kindled at its fire, and now 
burns upon the page of a Scott, a James 
and an Ainsworth. The old legends and the 
songs of the Troubadours seem to have infatu- 
ated the whole race of modern writers. Every 
novel breathes with the spirit of another age ; 
and it is, perhaps, owing to this spirit of chi- 
valry that love upon our stage is the mainspring 
of both its tragedy and comedy. Indeed the 
age of chivalry seems to be to us what the Ho- 
meric age was to the ancient Grecians and Ro- 
mans. Tis true that chivalry as an institution 
is among the departed, but like the set sun 
whose beams linger upon the hill tops, its spi- 
rit is still with us to cheer and to bless. Up- 
on this point, not only our manners, poetry and 
prose, but even our very feelings, thoughts and 
conversation, all utter the same voice. 


A tree upon the land throws a sombre shad- 
ow, but upon the water it traces a beautiful 
reflection. So poetry operates very differently 
on different characters. Some are susceptible 
of its shadows only, while on others it de- 
scends in all its beauty, and melts into the 
miuror of the soul. 


AMERICAN POETS. 

The following is from an article in the De- 
mocratic Review, upon American Poetry in 
reviewing selections from American Poets, by 
W. C. Bryant. After enumerating a few of 
the earlier metrical writers, as Philip Freneau, 
Thos. Welde, Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, &c., and 
giving specimens of their compositions, the 
author proceeds :— 


These writers, however, though they wrote 
and flourisied in this country, cannot be rank- 
ed among the number of native American Po- 
ets. The original of that genius was Mr. Ben- 
jamin Thompson, who was born in 1642, in 
the town which is now called Quincy. He is 
author of several poems, two or three of which 
have come down to us, the longest and best 
being a history of the terrible onset which the 
Indians under king Philip made upon the set- 
tlements of New England. 

{Here is introduced an extract which we 
omit, as we shall others, both because our li- 
mits will not admit of their insertion, and that 
it would not come within our present design, 
which is to present a sketch of the writers, 
ee their articles for the future. ] 

It will be seen from these specimens that 
our country from the beginning has not been 
without its bards. It will be seen, also, on 
comparing them with later writers, whose 
works are represented in the collection before 
us, that poesy has felt the influence of that spi- 
rit of progress which seems to have marked 
every thing pertaining to this new world. As 
the social and political condition of society 
has advanced, higher attainments have been 
made in the pursuits which expand and refine 
the human intellect. One after another men 
have arisen, superior to their fore-runners in 
genius and in the degree of their cultivation, 
to carry toa higher pitch of excellence, the no- 
ble arts which enlarge our thoughts, knowl- 
edge and affections, while they impart a grace 
and dignity to our lives. The obstructions to 
a profound and elevated mental culture, inci- 
dent to an early state of national existence, 
have gradually been removed, and with each 
removal there have sprung up not a few men, 
the vigour and accomplishments of whose 
minds would have adorned the annals of a 
more polished people. The difficulty with us 
has been, not a want of the elements of poetry, 
(as may hereafter be shown, ) nor a deficiency 
of poetic genius, but the overwhelming flood 
of practical influences, which has diverted the 
attention of every mind into unfavorable chan- 
nels. Those among us who have attained to 
signal eminence in intellectual pursuits, have 
done so in defiance of circumstances, and by 
the exertion of a most wilful and perverse hos- 
tility to prevailing tendencies. It is certainly 
to be regretted that the number of these is not 
larger, yet shall we not cherish with a more 
earnest feeling the few who have undertaken 
and patharme | in the struggle? Among the 
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foremost of those who discovered sy mptoms of | 
the possession of a higher order of poetic abi- 


| than those 


lity, we cannot but mention the name of Carlos | 


Wilcox. He was, and still is, known only to 
a few, but he possesses many of the character- 
istics of the poet. 

Another name to which we would render 
honor is that of Robert C. Sands, in connec- 
tion with that of his friend, James Wallis 
Eastburn. Thereis something in the friend- 
ship of these two men, that has always touch- 
ed us at the mention of it, with a feeling of 
romantic interest. Endowed 
genius and taste, of nearly the same age, 
associates in the same college, projectors ” of 
the same youthful enterprizes, bound to each 
other by the ties of a strong literary fellow- 
ship, interchanging the sy mpathies of brothers, 
in habits of con-tant communication, appre- 
ciating each other’s talents, and alike risk- 
ing their reputation upon poems, started in the 
enthusiasm and generous ambition of youth, 
they both after a brief and brilliant career, 
sunk into the grave when their faculties were 
just ripening into maturity and while hope still 
gilded with its golden Lues, the long path they 
seemed destined to run. Eastburn was one of 
those mild, thoughtful and benevolent spirits 
who, like Kirke White, appear for a while up- 
on the earth, to teach us how beautiful is our 
nature under the influence of natural sensibili- 
ty tempered by fervent piety. And Sands’ 
was a genial spirit, endowed with a large range 


with kindred | 


of sy mpathies, with rich affections joined toa 
keen sense of the ludicrous, with an ardent | 


thirst of knowledge, with a deep reverence for 
all who had blessed mankind with their labors, 
and kindled a love for the beautiful and great 
things of every literature. In the poems of 
the “latter, there may be remarked a nice 
choice of expression, a varied and flexi- 
ble rythm, the power of minute description, 
quick associations and strong emotions, united 
to a ready perception of whatever is romantic 
or beautiful in the various phases of natura! 
objects, and of human existence. There are 
passages in the dream of the Princess of Pa- 
pantzin that approach the sublimity of the deep 
religious feeling of Milton, while in his lighte 

effusions there is much to remind us of the 
quaint humor and provoking drollery of Lamb. 


-rank Mr. 
so popular as many of less merit, 


would more willingly yield him the chief abatie 
who might most properly be brought 
into comparison with him. ‘The extreme 
finish he has given to whatever he has writ- 
ten, apart from his higher claims to respect, 
would entitle him to a distinguished rank. If 
to this we add his thorough mastery of the 
force and graces of expression, the variety 
and flexibility of his versification, the delica- 
cy of his fancy, the truth, beauty and dignity 
of his thought, and the lofty imagination that 
marks his productions, there can be no doubt 
as to his position. As long as the English 
language lasts, his poems must live. T hey are 
of the kind which sink deep‘ into the heart. 
They glide imperceptibly into the mind, to 
mould not only its mode of utterance, but to 
give reality and form to its noblest aspirations 
and affections. They are inspirations, fresh 
from an intellect penetrated with a deep con- 
viction of the sokemn majesty and power of its 


Vocation. 


Next to ito we should be disposed to 
Richard H. Dana. His works, not 
are full of 


rich, profound and elevated thought. The 


| qualities of his mind are those of strength rath- 


er thanelegance. The general abruptness of 
his versification adds to the effect he intends to 

produce. In his longest poem, the Buccaneer, 
he displays an intimate acquaintance with the 
workings of the human heart. The descrip- 
tion there given of the influence of crime upon 
an abandoned spirit—the remorse, the restless- 
ness, the agony, the conscience shooting bolts 
of keenest anguish, while the fancy weaves im- 
ages of fiery ‘and supernatural horror—for ori- 
ginality, wildness and terrific force, have 
scarcely a parallel in English literature. Mr. 
Dana’s other works breathe much of the spirit 


_of the older poetry ; there is the sa:ae stern 


simplicity, the same ruggedness, and the same 
depth of strong feeling. 
We could wish to speak at length of Hal- 


_leck, Willis, Sprague, Street, Simmons, Pier- 


How pleasant and various the vicissitudes of | 
his life, and how strange the coincidence of | 


his death! 
noble pursuits and the reciprocation of kindly 
sentiments, and he died while comme morating 


He lived in the prosecution of | 


the exit of those who had departed during the 


current year. He had paid his tribute to the 
‘‘ dead of 1832,” he had scarcely returned to 
other tasks and written, 

**O deem not my spirit away yon abides,”’ 


when he was himself summoned to join, in an- 
other world, the band of distinguished mortals, 
whose lives and deaths he had so recently 
chronicled in this. * 
Among the living poets, the compiler of the 
volume before us stands pre-eminent. None 


cere and willing praise. 


| development. 


pont and some others, but the space we have 
already consumed warns us to forbear. 

Pleased as we are with the signs of literary 
progress which this volume furnishes, we 


should have been more pleased had they "been 


greater ingnumbers and importance. We have 
formed so exalted an idea of w hat the litera- 
ture of this nation should be, that we are not 
easily satisfied. "The advancement already ob- 
tained is gratifying, but it is not enough to en- 
title us to the claim of having a distinct nation- 
al literature, or of having brought, in any of 
the departments of literary exertion, the ge- 
nius hidder among the people, to its maturest 
Individuals there are. in the va- 
rious walks of art, to whom we render a sin- 
We regard them as 
among the crnaments of their country and of 
the age ; we cherish their fame ; we are proud 
to have been born under the same influences 
that nurtured their intellects ; we feel for them 
a warm and deep-seated personal attachment ; 
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we would do all in onr power to animate them 
to continued efforts in the Aoble career in 
which they have begun ; but we cannot forget 
that as in the old adage, ‘‘ one swallow does 
not make a summer,”’ so individual instances 
of greatness do not constitute the eminence 
that we have the right to demand from a young 
and vigorous people. The fame of Bryant in 
poetry, of Irving in humor, of Cooper in fic- 
tion, of Boncrofi and Prescott in history, of 
Channing in religion, and of all others, who in 
any wise have illustrated their country’s histo- 
ry, is the source of peculiar and heartfelt grat- 
ulation. Yet these, worthy as they are, have 
failed to create an enduring distinction for the 
era in which they lived. They will be re- 
membered, some of them, to the latest time, 
but rather as happy examples of excellence in 
their peculiar styles of writing, than as the 
founders of an independent and distinctive li- 
terature. Great they may be—and to one or 
two of them we have been accustomed to look 
with more veneration than to any of their con- 
tempories of the old world ; yet it is a solitary 
greatness, reflecting light upon the person 
who achieved it, rather than upon the country 
in which it was produced—the manifestations 
of a single intellect, and not the characteristic 
expression of a nation’s mind. While, there- 
fore, we rejoice in the fame that men have 
here and there secured, we cannot but long 
for a more general devotion of mental energy 
to the higher works of art ; we would have them 
the centres of a wide literary influence ; 
breathing, if it may be so expressed, a litera- 
ry atmosphere around the people, giving utter- 
ance to their deepest thoughts, directing their 
aims, elevating the tone of their habitual feel- 
ings, and directing the vigor and enthusiasm 
now expended in superfluous efforts to advance 
their physical weil-being, to those lofty con- 
templations and those liberal arts which are 
among the proudest and brightest acquisitions 
of a nation. 

That this country is not deficient in the ma- 
terials which are supposed to be necessary to 
successful romance and poetical a is 
evident to whoever will take pains to look in- 
to its natural and moral features, or to trace 
its history. If scenery combining every ele- 
ment of the sublime and beautiful, if a histo 
filled with heroic and surprising adventure, if 
an experience with the phases of life, at once 
new and comprehensive, if vivid sensations, 
strong feeling, quick and powerful imagina- 
tion, and an undying enthusiasm are requisite 
to kindle the inspiration of the poet, they may 
all be found here in their completest perfec- 
tion. Old Homer did not look on skies more 
beautifully fair, or on nobler prospects of 
mountain, grove and stream, than smile and 
bloom on the sight of him who wanders over 
this western hemisphere ; the wars and the 
loves of the gods are not more full of interest 
than the wild daring and soft wooings of 
the aboriginal tribes, whose beginning lies 
in such profound obscurity ; the perils, the 


sufferings, the vicissitudes of the founders of 
no Grecian or Roman states, are to be com- 
pared with those of that hardy band, who in an 
unknown world, laid the foundation of a mighty 
empire ; nor are the sallies of marauding 
chieftains, nor the battles of nations bent on 
conquest and glory, so marked with the inci- 


dents that move poetic admiration and fervor, 


as the long and precarious struggle which gave 
a new people to the world. Our not having 
attained a distinguished place in literature, 
can scarcely be ascribed then, to an absence of 
national and local associations, or to the want 
of subjects adapted to call forth the highest 
genius. 

‘* Why then,’’ we ask in the language of a 
late writer,* ‘‘ why should we do what others 
have done well before, and be content at best 
with the praise of successful imitation? If an 
accomr"’shed American travels, and records 
his adventures and the feelings to which they 
give birth, what can he say of vestiges of an- 
tiquity which he visits, which has not been 
said before? He can, however, compare 
what he sees abroad with what he left at home, 
and communicate for the benefit of his coun- 
trymen, the result of such comparison. * * 

Is the historian to repeat the thrice-told tale 
of another people, when our own annals are 
imperfectly recorded? Is the poet to take up 
the burthen of a strain with which the hills and 
groves of Europe have been vocal for ages, 
when nature in her unpolluted simplicity and 
grandeur, invites him to the festival of imagi- 
native feeling, in the bosom of her ancient so- 
litude? Is the the novelist to describe man- 
ners which he can glean only from books, 
when our own are before him undepicted, 
though rich in all the materials of satire, de- 
scription and romance? Can the painter or 
sculptor find no symmetry in the vanishing 
forms of our aborigines ; no historical incident 
which might live on the canvass ; no worthy 
whose revered image should be perpetuated in 
enduring marble ?”’ 

The literature of a nation is its common 
property, and one of the strongest bonds of 

ersonal feeling. More particularly does it 

ecome so, when the subject is domestic. The 
fame of an author who is universally admired 
is part of the inheritance of every individual 
citizen of his country. He adds another liga- 
ment to the ties which bind a people together, 
and in so doing, although the immediate ob- 
ject of his effort.may have been to amuse his 
readers, he becomes the benefactor of his 
country. 


* Robert C. Sands. 


Pour in knowledge gently. Plato observed that 
the minds of children were like bottles with very 
narrow mouths. If you attempted to fill too ra- 
pidly, much knowledge was wasted and little re- 
ceived; whereas, with a small stream they were 
easily filled. Those who would make young chil- 
dren prodigies, act as wisely as they who would 
pour a pail of water into a pint measure. — 
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THE THUNDER-STORM. 


[ Written to illustrate one of Harvey’s ‘ Views of American 
Scenery.’ ] 


BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 
A sup lay on her homeward track, 
Right onward o’er the swelling sea ; 
She flung the impeding waters back— 
She rode the tall waves fearlessly. 


Thus cleaving her imperious way 

From where the fair horizon swept, 
Since morning on the billow lay, 

The gallant bark her course had kept. 


‘The red sun lay on ocean’s crest, 
Lighting the broad empurpled sea, 
While all the gorgeous cloud-piled west 
Glowed high with heaven’s own alchemy. 


Now o’er the wave what dusky streak 
Dim on the far horizon lies ? 

Hope lights the toil-worn seaman’s cheek ; 
‘Land! land ahead!’ he joyous cries. 


The paths his feet in boyhood pressed 
In vision to his thoughts arise ; 

The stream, the bough, the wild bird’s nest, 
On Fancy’s chart before him lies. 


He leaps the gate, springs o’er the brook, 
Sees the far smoke upwreathing dim ; 

And now, from out some hidden nook, 
The old dog bounds to welcome him. 


He feels each dear one’s warm embrace, 
And well known tones salute his ear ; 

Hark! from aloft, his dream to chase, 
Sounds peal on peal the note of fear! 


A tempest rides the murky cloud, 
A midnight darkness veils the air ; 
Save when from out the dusky shroud, 
O’er shattered mast and cordage bare, 


The red forked lightnings swept the sky, 
And blazed upon her riven sail ; 
While the mad waters lifted high 
Their foaming summits to the gale. 


Around, beneath, the hidden rock, 
A threatening shore upon her lee ; 
Horror! she strikes, with rending shock, 
And o’er her sweeps the engulphing sea! 


And on the loud winds hurrying by, 

Went oath, and shout, and muttered prayer; 
And one long, loud, despairing cry 

Rang wildly through the stormy air! 


Morn rose in glory o’er the tide ; 
All tranquil lay the molten sea, 


While o’er its rocky margin wide, 
The merry wavelets danced in glee, 


Sad trace of wreck bestrewed the sand ; 
There, to a rent and shattered mast, 

Fast bound by some despairing hand, 
A starred and tattered flag was cast. 


And here, beyond the tempest’s reach, 
Beyond the billow’s vrathful sway, 

In death fast anchored to the beach, 
Sad sight! a youthful seaman lay. 


No more for him, o’er cherished earth, 
The rising sun at morn shall burn; 
His place is vacant by the hearth— 


The DEAD may ne’er again return! 
[ Knickerbocker.) 


Original. 
LITERARY STUDY. 


BY GEO. VAN SANTVOORD. 

Discipline of the intellectual faculties, when 
united with noble and virtuous sentiments 
forming a combination of mental with moral 
endowment, is the chief excellence of the hu- 
man character, and the surest means by which 
an influence and an elevated standing in soci- 
ety is obtained. All men in a social state are 
influenced to a greater or less extent by the 
opinions and sentiments of others. This is the 
natural result of the relation man bears to his 


fellow. Various and modified as these rela- 


tions have been rendered by custom and con- 
ventional regulations, they still exist in every 
grade and their effects may be traced not only 
through the mass of society, but also to indi- 
vidual action. In proportion, therefore, to the 
influence a man possesses over the minds and 
actions of other men, has he the opportunity, 
not only of securing to himself a respectable 
stand in seciety, but also of improving and 
benefiting the community in which he is plac- 
ed. Whatever, then, tends to secure this in- 
fluence is an important subject of* study and 
enquiry. Observation teaches us that though 
wealth, unmerited honors and other extrane- 
ous circumstances may serve in some instan- 
ces to gild ignorance and cloak the loathsome- 
ness of moral deformity, yet they utterly fail 
to secure that true respect which the liberal 
and enlightened mind alone can command. 
The acquirement of knowledge, therefore, and 
the right culture and discipline of the intellect- 
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ual and moral faculties is the surest path to 
success and usefulness in life. 

In our pursuit of knowledge we find that a 
great part of the information acquired, is ne- 
cessarily derived from others. The knowledge, 
the experience, and the discoveries of the wise 
and learned, thrown open to the world in their 
writings, is a vast field for study and improve- 
ment; and though an indiscriminate perusal 
of books, when not united with observation of 


the world, and deep reflection, can avail but | 


little in acquiring that practical knowledge, 
which is demanded by the genius of the pre- 
sent age, yet it is certain that when joined 
with this observation and thought, it is a most 
valuable source of mental improvement. It is 
on this subject of literature as a study not 
merely for recreation and amusement, but for 
solid improvement, that we design more par- 
ticularly to speak. 

The state of the liberal arts and especially 
of literature in any country, may be assumed 
as a standard by which to judge of national re- 
fmement and civilization. The progress of 
literature is attended with the advance of ci- 
vilization ; there appears to be an intimate 
connexion existing between them ; for litera- 
ture, though the offspring of civilization, ex- 
ercises upon it a powerful influence, softening 
the asperity of national manners—creating a 
spirit of public liberality—and purifying and 
enlightening the public mind. If the effects 
of literature are thus salutary and strongly 


marked upon society as a body, and a nation | 
ai large, its results are no less striking when 


traced in its developements upon individual 
character. Literature is an inexhaustible foun- 
tain from which is constantly issuing the crys- 
tal tide of knowledge, and drinking deeply of 
its waters is one of the most efficient means of 
invigorating the mental powers. We do not 
mean by this that a course of reading, howev- 
er extensive or however select, is able to re- 
medy natural defect, neither can it create that 
genius or talent which the hand of nature has 
withheld : its province is to cultivate the na- 
tural abilities—to refine and enlighten the un- 
derstanding—to direct the faculties to inve sti- 
gation and reflection. The human mind pos- 
ssesses all its inherent value even in its uncul- 
tivated state. Like the diamond previous to 
passing through the hands of the lapidary, it 
might be carelessly overlooked, and its real 
worth remain undiscovered ; but when the 


dross is removed by the artist’s hand, its rich- 
ness is truly estimated. Cultivation performs 
for the mind what the lapidary does for the dia- 
mond. It brings into light its hidden and la- 
tent beauty, and removes the covering that con~- 
ceals the value of the gem, causing it to shine 
in all its native lustre. 

True refinement and elegance of mind is in- 
compatible with ignorance of letters, and a 
distaste for literary pursuits ; and no one can 
maintain the claim even of being well informed 
who is not, to some degree at least, conversant 
with the writings and labors of the popular au- 
thors of his own and of former times. 

To the professional man particularly are lit- 
erary acquirements indispensible to success 
and respectability. Books are, to use the 
words of another, ‘‘ the implements of his pro- 
fession—ignorant of which he is a mere day 
laborer; but with a knowledge of these he 
may advance some claim to the tiile of an 
architect.’? But an indiscriminate and super- 
ficial perusal of literary productions is not cal- 
culated to mature thoroughly the understand- 
ing, or to acquire that stock of general infor- 
mation which a more careful study and a sys- 
tem of select reading would effect. For an 
occasional hour of amusement indeed, the 
light and ephemeral writings of the day“may 
prove agreeably entertaining ; but I am speak- 
ing more particularly with reference to that 
which is calculated to benefit and improve the 
mind. The multiplicity of books and of writ- 
ings of all kinds that are laid open for perusal, 
renders it scarcely possible for any one person 
to read all ; and indeed there are comparative- 
ly few who peruse more than a very small 
part of what are actually printed. The press 
is daily emitting its thousand publications ; 
some of them valuable and some of them worth- 
less ; augmenting the number of books, and 
increasing the difficulty of making a judicious 
selection. 

Pamphlets and periodicals are mingled with 
works of science and philosophy ; insignifi- 
cant scribblings, decked in the splendor of 
gilt edge, and binding of arabesque, are digni- 
fied with the name of books and palmed off 
on the community, and together with those 
which originate in the busy brain of the idle 
theorist or visionary speculator, set up their 
claim as rivals in popular favor, with valuable 
and standard historical publications. The vo- 
taries of the muses, too, are not idle, and the 
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creations of their fancy, dressed in the gor- 


geous drapery of poetry and song, enchant and | 
bewilder the understanding, while at the same 


time the mind is enticed by the allurements of 
fictitious narration. 'o wander amidst the flow- 


ery mazes of romance and imagination, which 


the magic wand of the novelist has conjured 
up from the ideal world of fancy. 


to look about for some island—some point of 


is really valuable from the mass, and reject | 
the bad. 
be consulted. Diversity of tastes and tempe- 
raments may indeed lead different individuals 


to choose different courses and systems of li- | 


In the | 
midst of this flood of literature, it becomes us | 


In this operation the judgment is to | 


loured beyond the modest simplicity of nature, 
cannot vie with the beauty of the natural land- 
scape ; nor can any imitation, however ingen- 


ious the delineation, and however skillful the 


artist’s pencil, faithfully express the theusand 


| delicate shades and tints that the hand of na- 
ture has stamped upon the face of the visible 


creation. Thus in the literary world, histori- 
cal narration is the original—fiction is the im- 


itation. 
general observation, from which to command || 


a view of the whole ; that we may select what | reader is apt to imbibe erroneous opinions of 


In an exclusive perusal of romance, the 


human nature, and set up a false standard of 
character ; while on the contrary an attentive 
study of history, and still more of the philoso- 
phy of history, is calculated not only to afford 
a correct estimate by which to judge of the 


terary study ; yet when the decisions of the || moral, social and political condition of a peo- 
judgment are fairly taken there can be but lit- { pie, but also to give a true insight into indivi- 
tle difficulty in discriminating between what | dual character, and the various motives and 
is trifling and utterly worthless, and what is |) passions and propensities that influence the hu- 
really valuable. There are two departments i man heart. We would not infer from these 
of composition inviting the attention of the | considerations that all fictitious writings are 
student who is just entering upon any conside- || worthless, or that they occupy an inferior rank 
rable course of literary perusal, viz : fictitious || in literature and should therefore be avoided ; 
and historical writings. We mention these es- | but that they are not able to compensate for 
pecially as they are in general the first to fall || that knowledge, which is obtained from other 
into the hands of the reader, and as the taste || and more solid works, and should not therefore 
and habits acquired in their perusal have in be exclusively perused to the neglect of those. 
many instances an important bearing upon his | There are many works of fiction that justly re- 
future literary pursuits. We do not intend to | commend themselves to public attention, by 
canvass the relative merit of these two branch- || their elegance of style, their richness of ima- 
ment, which certainly should not be the all en- || passion. These afford a most pleasing and 
grossing object of reading, but simply as aj 

| relaxation from more severe and arduous study. 
that of fiction to amuse. The one deals in re- || too exclusively of such dainty delicacies, the 
alities, the other in imagination. The former } taste will become vitiated and the appetite 
and vice. The latter in many instances paints | arduous study, is necessary to a successful 
itin those colors which are not realized in|, prosecution of literary pursuits. He who 
which faithfully delineates the customs, the | reading public, may be agreeably amused but 

It has been truly 


es of letters in all their bearings, but to con- gination, and their successful delineation of 
_ dignified amusement for an occasional hour of 
means of literary improvement. 
lays before us the human character as it is, | cloyed, when more substantial and solid nou- 
life, either elevating it above, or depressing it || skims lightly over the mass of miscellaneous 
manners, the character, and the actions of || will scarcely be instructed. 


sider them, not as a light and elegant amuse- || the various developements of character and 

The professed object of history is to instruct, || But if tempted to partake too frequently, and 
with its mixture of good and evil, of virtue | rishment is offered. In fine, study—severe, 
below the true standard of nature. History, matter that is yearly spread out‘ before the 


mankind, is the landscape in nature with all | said that it is better to digest a page than to 
the originality and freshness it received from | devour a volume, and while nothing can be 
the hand of its Creator. Fiction is a copy of | more appropriate than the light literature of 
that landscape upon the canvass whose high- | the day to fill up an occasional hour of relax- 
est merit consists in the closeness of the imita- 1 ation or relieve the tedium of life, yet an ex- 
tion to its original. The painting, though co- \ clusive attention to it is apt to engender a dis- 
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16 TIVOLI—THE RETURN—THE EARTH. 


relish for those more solid studies, so necessa- 
ry to mental discipline. 


Original. 
TIVOLI. 


Fast by the residence of the late and lament- 
ed patroon, flows a gentle stream, murmuring 
and singing as it darts about among pebbles 
and against sedgy banks, which bears the 
name of Tivoli. Its waters are usually quite 
clear, and its volume of water less subject to 
frightful increase and diminution, than that of 
most streams. Towards the fall, which occurs 
about a half mile from the public way, there 
are numerous mills and establishments for 
grinding, weaving, sawing, coloring, &c., 
which the enterprize and wealth of Albanians 
have caused to be erected. On either side of 
the stream, a few yards distant, rises an abrupt 
ascent toa height ranging from seventy-five 
to near two hundred feet. The first fall is ar- 
tificial, being the escape of the surplus water 
of a reservoir over the wall below. It is 
graceful, and as a work of art, is entitled to a 
passing notice. Above is the stream meander- 
ing through a broader valley and between less 
abrupt acclivities. At the distance of another 
half mile and perhaps more, is the second fall, 
the work of nature alone. It is a narrow 
gorge through which the waters rush, and 
foam, and plunge, without a very great per- 
pendicular descent. Beyond this fall isa deep 
and almost impenetrable thicket, where are 
birds of exquisite plumage, from whose throats 
are warbled the purest and sweetest melodies 
the ear ever heard. 

The visitor to the capital of the empire state 
will have known little of the quiet and pleasant 
retreats we enjoy, unless he takes the ramble 
of the Tivoli valley. E. N. H. 


Original. 
THE RETURN. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


A ship is seen, her whitened sail, 
Comes bounding o’er the Atlantic waves, 
She rides before the shiv’ring gale, 
Majestic o’er the glassy caves. 


The sailor walks the narrow deck, 
With folded arms and fixed eye, 


While in the distance, like a speck, 
His home and country meet his eye. 


Behind the towering cliff he sees 
The sun-light playing on the hills ; 
The golden age, when ’neath the trees 
Returns ; and thro’ his bosom thrills. 


The thought of meeting those again, 
Dear to his heart, comes like the breath 
Of morning o’er the vernal plain 
When dew-drops sparkle on the heath. 


Trembling, he wipes the falling tear, 

Which from his soul’s deep fountains flow ; 
He longs, and yet he dreads to hear 

What of its pleasures, or its woe. 


The owner lifts the optic hig), 
And smiles to see the tall ship come ; 
The wife, with brightly beaming eye, 
Welcomes her husband to his home. 


Seated around the cheerful fire, 

What want they more of earthly bliss ? 
Parents enjoy each fond desire, 

And children share the honeyed kiss. 


Original. 
THE EARTH; 


ITS BEAUTIES NOT APPRECIATED, 


This world terrene a pleasant aspect wears, 
To an unclouded eye, however viewed . 
And oft is clothed in smiles as fancy’s touch 
Gives to the world of bliss. Strange then that 
mortals, 

E’en mid its loveliness, so frequent raise 
The murmuring voice, denouncing this a place 
Dreary and pleasantless—a sad abode 
To spend a sad and troubled life that needs 
Eden’s first charms to wile its cares away. 

True here are scenes they cannot look upon 
But with delight. The starry sky of eve, 
The dawn vermillion and the yellow glow 
That paves the sun’s proud way,—that radiant 

orb, 

Rising all golden and its journey done, 
Settling in grandeur ’neath the bright west hills, 
The purpled western skies whose lightsome clouds 
Balanced in air, ingrimson beauty lie, - 
And then those brilliant, strange, auroral fires! 
And heaven’s fair bow with its majestic charms: 
These, these are scenes so stirring to the soul 
They cannot mark unmoved. But the calm earth, 
Wins she the general gaze of satisfaction ? 
No; but of coldness and perhaps disgust! 
And shall her children pass her by neglected, 
Their unassuming mother? Can they not mark 
The lovely tinges of her modest face— 
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The mild sublimity of her fair features ¢ 

’T would seem they saw, nor pure and crystal lake, 
Nor beauteous rivers on their liquid way 

Joined by the sportive brooks ; nor mountains far 
Which reach the stooping sky, and preudly stand 
Cloud-plumed, like wardens in their azure clad, 
Nor groves and forests in their rich array, 

Nor verdant plains and meads with od’rous flow’rs. 
But were these scenes to vanish, like to him 
Whose sight grows dim—impervious to the rays 
That gild and light its chambers; or they at once 

Forced from accustomed walks, as by the stern 

And paralyzing mandate of Disease ; 

Then comes the proof that all they left were 

sweet 

Beyond describing. Lake, and stream, and grove, 

Forest and mountains, plains and flowery meads, 

All glow so bright, as fancy spreads them out, 

That the heart opens to a rushing tide 

Of joyous feeling ; till regret for charms, 

Now theirs no more, bitters the fount of bliss, 

And memory sickens o’er those pleasures past. 
E. A. M. 


AN HOUR IN THE LOUVRE. 


IN A LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue Louvre. Those who have not en- 
joyed the luxury of this ornament of Paris, will 
ardly imagine the entertainment it affords, 
not only from its fund of the best paintings and 
statues, but also from the numerous people 
from all parts of the civilized world, who make 
the Louvre a resort for their leisure hours. 

You will see Spaniards, Frenchmen, Ita- 
lians, Germans, Russians, Englishmen, Ame- 
ricans, and others too numerous to name, all 
conversing in their own respective languages, 
and descanting on the beauties of the master- 
pieces of art, which greet the eye at every 
turn. Sometimes you will observe these visi- 
tants walking in parties, sometimes in pairs ; 
and sometimes a solitary lover of art is seen 
loitering slowly through its ample saloons, or 
sitting absorbed before some work that de- 
mands more deliberate contemplation. 

You will see peasants from the provinces, 
who have snatched a few hours from labor to 
spend in the meditation of this collection, of 
which every Frenchman seems to have heard, 
and which they do enjoy ; notwithstanding the 
me frequently set forth that the rude mass 
of mankind cannot relish such productions. 
You will see officers from all parts of the coun- 
ty loquaciously discussing the. beauties of 
Claude, Paussieu, Le Sieur, and Paul Vero- 
nese, more myst 4 than we Americans dis- 
cuss politics, though not half so angrily. You 
see the ‘ Lunnun’ tradesmen, with white-top- 
d boots, and plump wife and daughters at 
s side, the latter often very bewitching, strut- 
ting with grave, important look, and catalogue 


in hand, from picture to picture; saying, 
‘ This is monstrous pretty,’ or ‘ This is mon- 
strous bad,’ just as it happens to strike his 
fancy. 

You will always see But who is this, 
leading at rapid pace a select party? It is 
the English Bishop, Doctor L—e, an enthusi- 
ast among amateurs. Follow him, if you 
would have your wonder excited. 

‘ Yes, itis true,’ says the bishop ; ‘ Yes, yes.’ 
‘True ; fact,’ say others of his party. They 
have decided that the picture which they are 
looking at is the original, in opposition to some 
other one, produced by an adventurous picture- 
dealer, who claims the honor for the ‘Gem’ 
which he has picked up. 

This Louvre is an unlucky place for your 
dealers. They buy the copies made here, and 
a year after they bring them back to Paris, 
and swear they are originals, and that the ori- 
ginals are nothing but copies ; and sometimes, 
they actually convince people that they are 
duplicates, by the same hand! But generally 
the purchasers in such cases get laughed at for 
their bargains. 

You will see living originals likewise at the 
Louvre ; odd fellows, honest, warm-hearted 
friends withal, when you once become ac- 
quainted with them, but full of the strangest 
whimsies. Your half-pay officers turned ama- 
teur painters ; your gentlemen of small incomes 
and large expectations; too much for work 
but not enough for dashing ; who amuse them- 
selves a season in Paris, then go over to Hol- 
land, from thence to Germany, and so onward. 

* * * * * 

There are croakersat the Louvre, of the ex- 
tremest degree. Your old lieutenant is an in- 
tense croaker. Your old captain is not much 
better. They both complain bitterly of havin 
nothing to do. No prospect of promotion! 
They tell you of their disappointments in love 
matters, and censure most unmercifully the old 
fellows who bother them about marmiage set- 
ilements. they go on, until some one hap- 
pens to croak a good joke, which sets them all 
in a roar. 

There are happy fellows too at the Louvre. 
The student who lives on a pension, halts 
awhile here, on his way to Italy. He is se-' 
cure for a fev years, and leaves the future to 
the will of Providence ; taking care to enjoy 
the present hour, in the indulgence of what 
constitutes his highest earthly bliss, his taste 
for ‘the great works.’ ‘ 

These, and a multitude of similar scenes, 
are of every-day occurrence. On Sundays 
and holidays the populace of Paris is admitted ; 
and this immense gallery, a quarter of a mile 
in length, is crowded to overflowing with all 
classes of people, whose business does not al- 
low them leisure on other days to make this 
their resort. Whole families, men, women, 
and children, dressed in their holiday attire, 
flock to the Louvre ; and they all seem pleas- 
ed and happy. As you pass in by the grand 
entrance, you see multitudes of canes, umbrel- 
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las, swords, etc., which are not deemed proper 
instruments for pointing out the beauties of 
art. The servants are pompously arranged in 
cocked hats, which they touch with true 
French ceremony, as you pass the door. You 


| 


heart or with his family, to see the spectacle ; 
and he spends a few sous for wine and raisins, 


! 


| which he shares with them ; while your Eng- 


lish laborer skulks into the pot-house alone, 


go on through the splendid saloons of statuary | 


and paintings ; 


think how much better all this is than an Eng- 
lish or an American gin or grog shop. Paris 
is the city of amusements ; all cheap, and ma- 
ny of them free on holidays ; and what I tell 
you is true, you will rarely see a person drunk. 
The French laborer puts on his fine clothes, 
with a flower in his button-hole, tied with a | 
pink ribbon ; and he walks forth with his sweet- | 


u observe the people, al- | 
ways orderly, quiet, and careful not to annoy 
each other; you see their happy faces, and | 


| leaving his family to amuse themselves as they 
May. 


I really believe you will meet a thou- 
sand drunkards in London and America, where 


you shall find one in Paris. 


But lam making my letter too long ; and 
what I intended merely as a description of the 
Louvre, I find is assuming the character of a 
critique. At least, it would do so, if I told 
you all I think on the subject. I cannot but 
velieve if we had some such regulations in 
America, much vice might be prevented. All 
this, however, belongs to the future. 

Knickerbocker. } 


= 


THE ARCTIC BLUE BIRD. 


This beautiful bird, the male of which is re- 
presented in the engraving, is a summer visi- 
tor to the fur countries. The species is inti- 


mately allied to the common Blue Bird, being 
distinguished by a few characteristics: In 
size it is somewhat larger, its wings longer, 
straighter and more pointed ; also in the male 
the foreneck and breast are of a light-greenish 


blue, while in the other species they are of a 
brownish red, Its nest is built in a hole or 
clay-cliff and the female utters a low plaint 
when it is approached. The male sings in the 
same general manner as the common kind, 
but its note has peculiarities by which it may 
be easily recognized It is more quaint and 
monotonous, equally sweet and clear, but so 


feeble, especially in winter, as to be heard on- 
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ly at a short distance. In spring it is loud and 


more unrestrained but never so strong as that || ; 
= | seen high in the air moving southward are 


of the other. Hence we shall entertain our 


readers with a description, from the celebrated | 


American ornithologist, of the common Blue 
Bird. 
THE BLUE BIRD. 
This lovely bird is found in all parts of the 
United States, where it is wen a perma- 
at 


nent resident. It adds to the delight imparted 
by spring, and enlivens the dull days of winter. 


Full of innocent vivacity, warbling its ever- |; 


pleasing notes, and familiar as any bird can | 
be in its natural freedom, it is one of the most | 
agreeable of our feathered favorites. The pure | 
azure of its mantle, and the beautiful glow of 

its breast, renders it conspicuous, as it flits 

through the orchards and gardens, crosses the | 
fields or meadows, or hops along by the road- 
side. Recollecting the little box made for it, 
as it sits on the house, the barn, or the fence- 
stake, it returns to it even during the winter, | 
and its visits are always welcomed by those 
who know it best. 

When March returns, the male commences 
his courtship, manifesting as much tenderness 
and affection towards his chosen one, as the 
dove itself. Martins and house-wrens ! be pre- 
pared to encounter his anger, or keep at a re- 
spectful distance. Even the wily cat he will 
torment with garrulous chirpings, whenever 
he sees her in the path from which he wishes 
to pick up an insect for his mate. 

The Blue Bird breeds in the Floridas as ear- 
ly as January, in Pennsylvania in April, and 
in the state of Maine in June. It forms its 
nest in the box made expressly for the purpose, 
or in any convenient hole or cavity it can find, | 
often taking possession of those abandoned by | 
the woodpecker. The eggs are from four to | 
six, of a pale blue color. Twoand often three 
broods are raised in the year. While the fe- | 

| 


male sits on the second set of eggs, the male 
takes charge of the first brood, and so on to 
the end. ‘The food of this species consists of | 
coleoptera, caterpillars, spiders, and insects of | 
various kinds, in procuring which it frequently 
alights against the bark of trees. They are 
also fond of ripe fruits, such as figs, persimons 
and grapes, and during the autumnal months 
they pounce on grasshoppers from the tops of 
the great mullein, so frequent in the old fields. 
They are extremely fond of newly ploughed 
land, on which, especially during winter and 
early spring, they are often seen in search of 
the insects turned out of their burrows by the 
plough. 

The song of the Blue Bird is a soft, agreea- 
ble warble, often repeated during the love-sea- 
son, when it seldom sings without a gentle 
quivering of the wings. When the period of 
migration arrives, its voice consists merely of 
a tender and plaintive note, perhaps denoting 
the reluctance with which it contemplates the 


| theirs, move from one place to another. 


approach of winter. In November, most of 


3 


the individuals that have r~sided during the sum- 
mer in the Northern and Middle Districts, are 


with their families, or alighting to seek foo 
and enjoy repose. But many are seen in win- 
ter, whenever a few days of fine weatheroccur, 
so fond are they of their old haunts, and so ea- 
sily can birds possessing powers of flight like 
Their 
return takes place early in February or March, 
when they appear in parties of eight or ten of 
both sexes. When they alight at this season, 
the joyous carols of the males are heard from 
the tops of the early-blooming sassafras and 
maple. 

During winter they are extremely abundant 


| in all the southern siates, and more especially 


in the Floridas, where hundreds of them may 
be found on the plantations. 

Dr. Richard Harland of Philadelphia relates 
that one day, while in the neighborhood of that 
city, sitting in the piazza, he observed a pair 
of Blue Birds had taken possession of a hole 
cut out for them in the end of the cornice above 
him. They had young and were solicitous for 
their safety, insomuch that it was no uncom- 
mon thing to see the male especially fly at a 
person who happened to pass by. A hen with 


'| her brood in the yard came within a few yards 


of the piazza. The wrath of the Blue Bird 
rose to such a pitch, that, notwithstanding its 
great disparity of strength, it flew at the 
hen with violence, and continued to assail her, 
until she was at length forced to retreat and 
seek refuge under a distant shrub, when the 
little fellow returned exultingly to his nest, and 
there carolled his victory with great animation. 

This species has often reminded me of the 
Robin Redbreast of Europe, to which it bears 
a considerable resemblance in form and habits. 
Like the Blue Bird the Redbreast has large 
eyes, in which the power of its passions are at 
times seen to be expressed. Like it, also, he 
alights on the lower branches of a tree, where, 
standing in the same position, he peeps side- 
wise at the objects beneath and around, until 
spying a grub or an insect, he launches lightly 
towards it, picks it up, and gazes around in- 
tent on discovering more, then takes a few 
hops with a downward inclination of the body, 
stops, erects himself, and should not another 
insect be nearpreturns to the branch and tunes 
his throat anew. Perhaps it may have been 
on account of having observed something of 
this similarity of habits, that the first settlers 
in Massachusetts named our bird the Blue Ro- 
bin, a name which it still retains in that state. 

AUDUBON. 


LINES TO THE BLUE BIRD. 


BY MRS. E. C. STEDMAN. 


Come rest on my window thy soft azure wing, 
Most welcome of songsters, first bird of the spring ! 
O come at my bidding, and pour forth again 
That soul-stirring, mellow, enrapturing strain ! 
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20 NATURE. 


Bright Blue-bird! Thy carol of joy hath unsealed 
A fount in the bosom by Winter congealed, 

And pleasant remembrances flow in a throng, 

As liquid and sweet as the notes of thy song. 


Fair skies, vernal fields, running brooks and wild. 
flowers, 

Commingle, as scenes that have gladdened past 
hours ; 

And Hope, the bright morning-star, shining once 
more, 

Proclaims that the night-time of Winter, is o’er. 


And s0 to thee Blue-bird, above all the rest, 

We'll give our heart’s offering of praises the best ; 
And ’mid birds who sing sweeter, of gaudier wing, 
Still remember thy carol first Bird of the Spring ! 


Original. 
NATURE. 


BY GULIELM. 


If an individual whose whole life had been 
upon some wandering star totally unlike our 
own, should in the possession of all the intel- 
lectual capacities with which man is endowed, 
appear upon the earth, he would be for a time, 
confounded with the confused multitude of 
objects on every side around him. So slight 
would seem to be the relations of the different 
objects to each other, that an atternpt at ar- 
rangement would appear quite manifestly ab- 
surd. As he should however become more 
and more familiar with a few, he would find 
differences among the attributes sufficiently 
marked to enable him to recognize them as 
distinct. He would see thata large preportion 
have the power of moving about from place to 
place as birds, animals and fishes, and he 
would also observe that an equally great num- 
ber have no power of locomotion. As his ob- 
servation and reflection progressed, he would 
begin to separate the physical frame of the 
living creatures from the principle that actu- 
ates it. Notions of material and immaterial 
things would occupy a place in his mind. The 
various qualities that are not tangible, not ap- 
preciable by the senses, would, in process of 
time, be well understood. Ii is easy to con- 
ceive that considerable advancement might 
be made during the life of a single individual, 
with no aid beyond the energies of his own 
mind. If at the close of his pilgrimage upon 
the globe, he should leave in imperishable form 
the results of his observations and inductions, 


the generation which follows may set out with 
this vantage ground, and increase the stock of 
human knowledge by the efforts of another 
life. If this generation of successors preserve 
in similar manner their accumulations, the 
next generation will stand upon higher ground 
still, and enjoy a more expanded view of the 
knowledge to be attained. Each succeeding 
century would observe the rolling and enlarg- 
ing ball of science, and mark its progress, and 
swell its dimensions. 

Thus has it been since the creation of man. 
There have been occasionally, it is true, inun- 
dations upon the archives in which were ga- 
thered the intellectual treasures of nations, like 
that which under Goth and Vandal guidance 
swept over Rome, and like that which bore 
away the Alexandrian library; but a general 
advancement has been continually maintained. 
Now in this nineteenth century we stand a 
great way above the vale in which Adam wan- 
dered. Bacon planted our feetin the path 
that by no winding course ascended, and Lin- 
nus, and Keplar, and Newton, and Cuvier 
have illumined the way by calling into being 
ten thousand orbs that shed a radiance on ev- 
ery side. 

We have two great departments of know- 
ledge. One of the material, the physical 
world—that which has to do with what we see, 
and taste and handle ; and another which fas- 
tens upon things we cannot see, or taste, or 
handle—but which we can feel. Of this latter 
kind there has been much written and much 
said, and much less known, but altogether so 
much that with the exception of an occasional 
allusion to phrenology, we shall turn the whole 
department over to the Dominies, and those 
gentlemen of leisure who relish more than we 
do, the ideal beauties of metaphysics. The 
other, which is sometimes called Physics, we 
think muchjbetter of, and shall take delight 
in tracing its progress from the first isolated 
observations that were recorded, along through 
the descending vale of time down to this first 
of July, eighteen hundred and forty-one. 

Let the attention be turned again to the vi- 
sitant from the distant habitation of our uni- 
universe. He has perceived differences be- 
tween things which have life, and things which 
have not life. The first class are distinguished 
from the second in a variety of ways, but 
chiefly by the power they have cf changing 
their position. The second class is equal- 
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ly distinguished for its power to keep still, 
or to continue in any present condition. Some 
of these which have life have not the power of 
locomotion, such as trees. These, however, 
he knows are alive, and equally with the ani- 
mals can be separated from association with 
the other large division of inactive matter. 

Now he has before him three grand divi- 
sions—the animal and vegetable and the mi- 
neral. 

And now, kind reader, we stop to say to 
you, that we have not been attempting to tell, 
(what you know we have not told you,) any 
thing new. These short paragraphs lay the 
ground work, and if you are not displeased 
with them, will be the foundation of a super- 
structure, in the successive portions of which 
it is intended to present, an outline of 
the natural sciences. We care very little what 
the pens of those who know all about this as 
well as, and much better than ourselves, may 
write, because we have not yet opened the 
budget that is filled for our readers. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST. 


CHRISTOPHER MARSHALL, whose an- 
cestors came to America with WiiLtiam 
Penn, resided in Philadelphia from the age 
of thirty until his death in 1797, at the age of 
eighty-seven. In his sixty-fourth year he 
commenced a diary, from the ms. of which 
the following interesting paper is taken. Mr. 
MARSHALL resided at this time in Lancas- 
ter. 

First Mo. 1, 1778.—Fine clear sunshine 
morning, and pleasant for the season, and still 
continues to freeze hard. Wind but little at 
southwardly. Thus has the morning of our 
new year been ushered in. God grant that 
this serenity may be a happy presage of that 
longed for peace and tranquility which is pro- 
mised in the Scriptures: that ‘ nation shall not 
rise against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more !” 

2np.—Our assembly,'since they received 
the petition of the thirty-first, are busily em- 
ployed, in conjunction with the Executive 
Council, in taking proper steps to grant the 
prayer of such petition. It’s said that two 
committees are appointed, one to prepare a 
bill adequate to the prayer, the other to draw 
up a spirited remonstrance to send to Congress 
with the petition and their resolve; these to 
be sent by express. It’s said that fifteen wa- 
gon loads of ready-made clothes for the Vir- 
ginia troops came to, and stay in, town to- 
night. To-morrow they proceed for our camp. 
It’s further said that ten other wagons, loaded 
with the same commodity, are come in here, 
going for our camp, butI could not learn from 


what part they came. It’s said that our camp* 
looks as large as Philadelphia, most of their 
huts being built, laid out in streets, and very 
warm ; and it’s said they seem quite contented 
to rest there, and let Howe keep the city for 
this winter; but I am in hopes they witl be 
mistaken, as our assembly and executive coun- 
cil are determined to call out the strength of 
this State, and therewith make a bold push; 
and their resolution, I hope, will be attended 
with the blessings of Heaven, the consent and 
approbation of Congress, joined with the zeal, 
fortitude, and courage of General WASHING- 
TON, and his brave army. 

6TH.—Spent some time in conversation with 
Capt. Markoe, John Hasley, and some others, 
on the affairs of the times, which appear very 
gloomy. By accounts from the city, Howe 
lives there in great plenty. None ef our peo- 
ple attempt to molest them. By two women 
who left the city, it is reported that they have 
a great concourse of market folks from Bucks 
county, who attend to markets constantly ; 
that this day week, fifty or sixty men went in- 
side of their works at Kensington, and after 
some time returned back without any interrup- 
tion from the sentinels, they appearing to be 
very careless, and not under any apprehension 
from ourarmy. They further said that three 
topsail vessels were set ashore by the ice be- 
tween Gloucester and Cooper’s ferry; that it 
is said the Jersey people had pill what 
they could, and then set them on ; that 
during this time there wasa constant fire from 
the city and Kensington upon the people, but 
they had not heard whether they had killed 
any or not. 

77TH.—Afier tea came George Bryan and 
Dr. Rush; spent the evening; near nine they 
went away. 

By the conversation with these gentlemen 
to-night, there appears to be a general mur- 
mur in the people about the city and country, 
against the weak conduct of General Wasn- 
inGTON. His slackness and remissness in 


the army are so conspicuous, that a general 


languor must ensue, except that some heroic 
action takes place speedily ; but it’s thought 
by me that G. W. must be the manto put such 
a scheme into practice. Notwithstanding, a 
cry begins tg be raised fora Gates, a Conway, 
a De Kalb, a Lee, but those men can’t attain 
it. Such is the present concern of fluctuating 
minds. 

8ru.—While alone, the care of our Hea- 
venly Father presented itself to my view in 
this, that notwithstanding His judgments 


| are visibly over this land, and that although 


we the inhabitants do not learn righteous- 
ness, yet He is pe | guarding and blessing 
us; an instance of which appeared to the view 
of my mind, respecting the capture of the brig, 


'run ashore near Wilmington, related in Dun- 
_lap’s newspaper of yesterday, wherein, amongst 


many things enumerated, are three hundred 
* At Valley Forge. 
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and fifty chests of arms, with twenty-five stand 
in each, (eighty-seven hundred and fifty ;) clo- 
thing for four regiments, etc., etc. These ap- 
pear to me to have been ordered by General 
Howe, in order to be ready for the troops of 
General Burgoyne, for which transports, it’s 
said, are sent, under the pretence of carrying 
those troops for England, but instead thereof to 
fetch them into Philadelphia; as by our ene- 
my’s behaviour it seems that no faith respec- 
ting the law of nations is to be kept with reb- 
els. Thus has Providence again assisted us in 
a wonderful manner, and defeated this deep- 
laid scheme of our inveterate enemy. 

17rm.—My mind seems anxiously concern- 
ed on account of our distressed friends and ac- 
quaintance, with our brave General Wasu- 
meron ; as he and his army are now obliged 
to encounter all the inclemency of this cold 
weataer, as they with him are living out in the 
woods, with slender covering ; our poor friends 
in town many of them in want of fuel and other 
necessaries, while our internal enemies, under 
the protection of that savage monster, Howe, 
are revelling in luxury, dissipation, and drunk- 
enness, without any feelings for the distress of 
their (once happy) bleeding country. Here I 
must stop, as the theme is too melancholy and 
distressing. 

19rH.—News to-day that a vessel is arrived 
at Carolina from France. The Captain brought 
the letters, but upon the letters to Con ess from 
Franklin being opened, they were all a blank. 
In his to his son-in-law, Bache, he refers him 
for news to the members of Congress, as there 
he was very particular. This makes it to be 
presumed that the messenger in France had 
suffered the letters to be taken away, and those 
substituted in the room of them. Time will 
discover this fraud, and by whom it was trans- 
acted. It’s said that Thomas Willing, with 
some others in town, had purchased a parcel 
of blankets for our prisoners there. but before 
they would deliver them, applied to general 
Howe, acquainting him of theirintention. He 
sent them for answer not to send them any, as 
they should receive no such donations but what 
were sent directly from General WAsHING- 
Ton to them for their use. This message and 
answer, I understand, are transminted to Gen- 
eral WasuinetTon. What his judgment on 
this singular affair is, has not yet transpired, as 
I have heard. 

21sr.—News to-day is, that the plan formed 
by the assembly and president, sent to congress 
for their concurrence, is adopted ; sent by them 
to General WASHINGTON, is approved of, and 
to be carried into execution as fast as possible. 

22Nn p.—This is a wonderful place for variety 
of sentiments and behaviour. You may speak 


and converse with some whose sweet counten- 
ance will tell you that you are highly agreea- 
ble to them, while you talk to them in their 
way ; but change the discourse by asking them 
to spare you some hay, oats for your horse, 
wheat, rye, wood, butter, and cider for your- 
| selves, etc., to be paid for in congress money ; 


or that the English army is likely to be defeat- 
ed, and our people to get the victory, oh! then 
their serene countenances are all overcast; a 
lowering cloud spreads all over their horizon ; 
they have nothing to say ; nay, scarcely to bid 
you farewell. * 

287rn.—News is, that the December mail 
was arrived at Philadelphia, but that Howe 
would not suffer any of the letters to be deliv- 
ered. It’s said Lord Chatham is at the head of 
affairs at London, and that General Howe has 
ordered all the shipping in the Delaware to 
be got ready for sea ; that flour in Philadelphia 
was £5 per hundred, in hard money, beef two 
shillings and six-pence per pound, fire-wood 
(oak), £4 per cord, and other necessaries, 
such as eatables, in proportion ; great quanti- 
ties of dry goods, but all to be paid for in hard 
money, but none to be taken out after being 
bought, except by stealth. 

3lsr.—Last night was a grand ball or en- 
tertainment kept ai the house of William Ross, 
the tavern-keeper, which it is said was very 
brilliant ; at which it’s said were above one 
hundred men and women assembled, dressed 
in all their gaiety : cold collation, with wine, 
punch, sweet-cake, etc., music, dancing, sing- 
ing, etc., held til! fuur this morning. Who 
were the principals in ths promoting or the ex- 
penses, I did not learr., but neither the presi- 


dent nor any of his family was there. 
[Knickerbocker. } 


VERBAL CRITICISMS. 


4-board ; On ‘ire. d and On appear to 
have changed piaces, in such phrases as ‘‘ The 
house is on fire.” We wenta-board.”? Fire 
is more usually on the house than the house on 
it, and going a-board is quite unmeaning. 
Birmingham ; Precedent ; Yellow. There 
are many words now erartn by the unedu- 
cated ina manner which were correct two or 
three centuries sir.ce, but which subsequent 
changes in the spelling have rendered improp- 
er. Thus the townof Birmingham in England 
is called by many in England Brummagem, a 
pronounciation not much amiss formerly when 
the word was spelt Bromwycham. The word 
Precedent was spelt two centuries since Presi- 
dent, as it is often heard pronounced at pre- 
sent. A book of forms in my possession, print- 
ed in 1616, is called ‘‘ A Booke of Presidents.”’ 
The word was formerly spelt zalowe, whence 
the vulgar pronounciation, yallow, is undoubt- 
edly derived, as well as our word sallow. The 
first letter of zalowe is not altogether our mod- 
ern 7, though expressed i» modern printing by 
it. It is a Saxon letter, resembling in appear- 
ance our written z with a tail. hilst ; this 
word is a corruption of whiles, the plural of 
while (time). Whiles was in use at the time 
the Bible was translated into English, and as 
it is a prettier sounding word than whilst, es- 
ecially in verse, it is to be regretting that it 
ais become obsolete. 
Sick. In previous papers under this title, it 
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has been shewn that guess, reckon and pro- 
gress, as we use them, are not Americanisms. 
Our trans-Atlantic cousins are forgetting the 
language which their and our forefathers spoke. 
The word sick furnishes us with another in- 
stance of this. In England they now confine 
it to persons affected with nausea and vomiting 
—sick at the stomach. Persons otherwise un- 
well are said by the English, to be ill, as we 
also say, but not sick, as we say. But in the 
English Bible we constantly meet with the word 
used in the same general way as we make use 
of it, as ‘‘ sick of a fever,’’ ‘‘ sick of palsy,”’ 
and many similar phrases. Such expressions 
in a modern book, the English would call 
Americanisms. 

Hesitancy. This isa barbarous word, which 
some persons are trying very zealousy to intro- 
duce. Hestation is really an unexceptionable 
word, and comes very naturally from hesitate, 
just as meditation from meditate, renovation 
from renovate, and a number of similar words ; 
but if we admit hesitancy, we cannot shut the 
door upon meditancy, renovancy, abdicancy, 
declarancy, &c. &c., whenever they may claim 


admission. 
S. Literary Messenger. 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


Ir is a matter of high moment to the young 
American gentleman to reflect, as he shapes 
his character for life, on the model by which 
he would be moulded to future distinction. 
The republican form of our government, the 
omnipotence of public opinion in this country 
of free, unshackled mind, and the high desti- 
nies allotted to the elder republic of the wes- 
tern continent, impose peculiar rules of forma- 
tion on the rising pillars of American empire. 
The scholar, the jurist, the statesman, the ar- 
tist, the mechanic or the cultivator of the east- 
ern continent, may not be the models for those 
of the new world—a world happily disinthralled 
and aloof from the despotism of hoary error, 
the accumulations of many centuries of igno- 
rance and encroachment on social rights. 

The young American must make religion 
the foundation of his character—for here, as to 
a refuge, the persecuted servants of God came 
when the green curtain of the wilderness covy- 
ered the continent, and their prayers hallowed 
all the soil and dedicated their unborn posteri- 
ty to a holier cause than that of earth. The 
young American should be generous—for here, 
as to an asylum from cruelty and the whirlpool 
of revolution, thousands have come, and mil- 
lions must come as the old continents break up 
under the hammer of convulsion and melt down 
under the purifying fires of judgment, to a pu- 
rer and holier type. He must be patient and 
preserving—for those who have ever breath- 
ed the tainted atmosphere of monarchy and 
hereditary power cannot in a moment be made 
to understand the nature and the full extent of 
our nationai freedom ; the lessons of Washing- 
ton to a young nation are often to be repeated. 


| He must be brave—for too much has been en- 
| trusted to him to be in the keeping of a cow- 
ard. ‘To him has been commited the world’s 
_ last experiment for liberty—to him belongs the 
helm of the republican vessel, if his skill and 
patriotic virtues prove him worthy to guide 
|the ship of state through seas of passion and 
| under the adverse storms of external war. He 
must be energetic—for the men of America are 
| self made men, and gather no honor from birth 
| but the broad, proud honor of citizenship in a 
| country where not a lord nor a lording, as such, 
| can throw contempt over their plebeian origin. 


Original. 
LINES TO A LITTLE GIRL, 


OVERTAKEN IN A THUNDER STORM. 


Haste away thou gentle creature, 
Hasten to thy distant home; 

Fear hath strained thy every feature— 
O that thou so far didst roam! 


Fast the storm is coming on thee, 

Thick through air the clouds are spread; 
To thy home my child begone thee, 

Ere the sky be flashed with red, 


And the thunders crash astounding, 
As thou ne’er wert used to hear, 
And from cloud to cloud resounding, 

Rack thy brain and stun thine ear. 


Now the storm approaches nearer— 
Down the rain begins to pour, 

And the lightning flashes clearer, 
And the thunders louder roar. 


Ah, the little frighted rover ! 
Pale she stands all dripping o’er: 
Now she hastes—the storm is over— 
But alas will roam no more! 


* * * 


Lowly on her bed she’s lying, 
Pillowed is her fevered head; 

Now, a®™s, behold her dying— 
Early guest! she joins the dead. 


Yes poor child thy fate I’ve spoken; 
Thou wert sure so frail a flower, 
Thou couldst not withstand unbroken 

That severe and cruel shower. 


Thoughtless thus how many wander 
Far through Pleasure’s luring way, 

Till some cloud with flash and thunder, 
Crush them in its stormy sway. B. W. A. 


True prudence is to see from the commence- 
ment of an affair what will be the end of it. 
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CHANGE-—OLD NAILS. 


Original. 


CHANGE. 


‘*T stood in Venice on the bridge of sighs! 
A prison and a palace on each hand!” 
Childe Harold. 

What is earth but a ‘‘ bridge of sighs” in 
the vast Venice of the Almighty! It leads 
from an eternity, to an eternity! We are, too, 
the sport of fickleness and change :—in it, we 
live, and move, and have our being. We flit 
between prosperity and adversity. Truly a 
prison and a palace is on either hand. Na- 
poleon once exclaimed, “tis but a step from 
triumph to the grave Now, ‘‘ laurelled vic- 
tory’? sat smiling on his sword; and, anon, he 
was driven to that lone isle, 
The proudest sea-mark that o’ertops the wave.” 


Nought is more true, than that nothing on 
earth is permanent, but change. Man’s his- 
tory from his cradle to the tomb, is but a his- 
tory of change. 

‘* What tongue may. e’er explain the various fate 
Which reigns o’er earth! Or who to mortal eyes 
Illustrate this perplexing labyrinth 

Of joy and woe, through which the feet of man 
Are doomed to wander?” 

Now blow the bland breezes of heaven. 
The sea is fine. The gallant ship moves nobly 
on. Hope spreads her tinseled wing in the 
boundless regions of the future. Life beats: 
but, perhaps, the next moment sees this frail 
bark shivering on the brow of some overhang- 
ing wave. Despair takes the place of hope. 
All is dark and cheerless. How apt then was 
the poet, when he exclaimed—‘‘ Man! thou 
pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear!’? Thus 
allischange. Each century speaks of change. 
Each year speaks of change. Spring, summer 
and autumn, each bespeak their changes. 
Each moment too tells of change. Change is 
perennial. Ever since the malice of Ahriman 
violated the harmony of the works of Ormusd, 
perpetual changes attest the conflict of nature, 
and the little world of man has been shaken 
by misfortune: thus it will continue to he 
shaken, and go on from change to change, 
until at last it rove a world of flame. Nor 
scarcely less striking are the changes that 
have been. How often has fortune taken 
men from the lowest stations, and placed them 
upon the pinnacle of glory and distinction? 
But to turn from individuals. 

The city of the desert—where is she? Once 


she could boast a busy population—now it is 
the habitation of the jackal. The “city of 
the dead’? was once the city of the living—the 


‘gay and the mirthful. The home of the Ca- 


sars, the iron hoof of whose battles trod upon 
the nations, has now dwindled almost to her 
native nothingness. Carthage isno more. Ba- 
bylon has fallen. The surge of time seems to 
have swept over the world and it is changed. 
Empires have arisen—have flourished—have 
fallen. Generations have been born, and gen- 
erations have been swept into the tomb. 

Why is all this? Why are we thus sur- 
rounded with change? Why are nations and 
individuals, as it were, schooled by this relent- 
less master? Oh! why is it, unless to teach 
us to prepare for that great and final change, 
which awaits the sons of man? S. E. L. 


Original. 
OLD NAILS. 


BY GULIELM. 


We have selected a caption to the following 
article, which is unquestionably unique in its 
character lt was chosen for two reasons, 
the first ui which is, that it is a part of an old 
adage. « the mouth of every one familiar with 
Poor Richard or his successors in the promul- 
gation o’ proverbs. And the second is, that it 
is calcu)sted to arrest attention to what follows. 
A comm lace title, like the topics of sub- 
ject books ‘or the use of pupils in composition, 
every body has seen and thought about, and 
considered as exhausted. But under a new 
head or uporia new subject, remarks may be 
made possessing at least the attribute of novel- 
ty. 
The oid nails to be the subject of present 
discussion, are neither those metalic bars, ter- 
minated at one extreme by a knob and at the 
other by a point, and encased in a vesture of 
rust, nor are they those horny protections to the 
extremities of the toes and fingers which de- 
serve the name from long neglect of the blade 
or scissors. But they are the old nails which 
are instruments of utility in some places and in 
some circumstances, but which may not, per- 
haps, at the instant of discovery, be seen to 
possess value. They may be material, or they 
may be immaterial. They may increase our 
physical capabilities to the accomplishment 
of an end, or they may render our minds en- 
gines of power of no inconsiderable impor- 
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tance. It is related of an eminent wit, that he 
with great care stored away all the anecdotes, 
puns and witticisms with which he met among | 
the circles in which he moved. He wrote 
them out and then read and re-read them until 
he became their master—all in the expectation 
that the time might occur when his intellectual 
store would be drawn upon. Sheridan was 
discovered to have had in his possession a day 
book and ledger, into which he copied and 
regularly arranged all the set remarks he made 
upon subjects which arose for discussion in 
parliament. These he was accustomed up- 
on occasions when a speech from him was ex- 
pected, to draw out, review and adjust so as to 
make every sentence produce its deepest im- 
press. It once happened that he electrified the 
whole of Great Britain, by the happy presenta- 
tion of a single remark that fell carelessly 
from the lips of a gentlemen to whom it might 
probably never again have occurred. It is 
well known that the ex-president John Q. 


| 


Adams has kept a common place book for 
years, in which he has recorded not only every 
important event, but every occurrence and re- 
mark which his keen sagacity induced him to 
believe might subsequently be of service to 
himself or the world. It happened during a 
recent session of congress, that a discussion 
about the date of an incident connected with 
our revolution, arose between him and one of 
the oldest members of the house, a former go- 
vernor of one of the western states. The ex- 
vresident merely remarked that it occurred in 
such a year. Delighted at the supposed op- 
portunity of correcting a man so distinguished 
for his accuracy of statement and quotation, 
the ex-governor remarked, ‘“‘ that for once his 
venerable friend from Massachusetts was mis- 
taken,”’ and then mentioned the year to which 
he attributed the occurrence. In his shrill 
treble voice the ex-president said in reply, that 
he would show the learned gentlemen the next 
day that he was mistaken. The next day with 
tottering step the old gentleman approached his 
seat with a gigantic octavo under his arm, 
from which he read the statement in almost 
precisely the language he had previously used. 
He had preserved an old nail, and while he had 
the satisfaction of feeling that he was contri- 
buting to the accumulation of solid matters of 
fact for history, he also felt that he was estab- 
lishing his character for veracity so firmly that 
no one would dream of questioning his accu- 


racy of statement. Lacon is but a collection 
of old nails, that were constantly falling from 
the lips, or escaping from the pen, of Colton. 
Webster’s new octavo is a most magnificent 
collection of old nails, adorned, it is true, oc- 
casionally, with a specimen from the forge, of 
more medern origin. Sparks’? American Bio- 
graphy, Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, are but 
receptacles, divided into apartments properly 
numbered and arranged, into which the treas- 
ures to which we have given the euphonious 
name of ‘old nails,’’ had been flowing. 
Beside this class there is another which eve- 
ry body may collect and enjoy. Some there 
are, who pursue avocations in which they are 
as much improved, intellectually, when Satur- 
day evening returns, as when Monday morning 
departed ; and there are others who know 
more. However constantly the physical ener- 
gies may be in demand, the eyes may be op-. 
en and the ears unstopped, and through these 
avenues to the soul, truths of incalculable worth 
may be flowing from ten thousand sources. 
He who strolls along the aisles of a garden, 
when insects are alive and indusiriously enga- 
ged in the destruction of vegetation, uses his 
eyes to but poor purpose, if he fails to learn 
some of the habits of the little creatures, which 
may enable him to guard against their ravages. 
He who, when tracing the windings of a stream 
in a dense wood, listens to the melancholy moan 
of the mourning dove, might as well close his 
ears, if no thought of the beauty and angelic 
nature of pure attachment enters his soul. 
Fishermen by a simple and ignorantly conduct- 
ed experiment manufactured glass, and the lux- 
uries of mirrors and windows have sprung from 
the improvements to which the broiling of fish 
over a fire based upon sand, gave rise. The 
simple event was stored away in the mind, and 
of it the highest possible use to us has been 
made. It #s said, that the sporting of a boy 
with a spectacle glass led to the discovery of 
the telescope. It did so because an old nail 
was picked up and examined in its con- 
nections and relations. In the harmony of these 
beautiful arrangements which surround us, God 
has manifestly intended that every existence, 
and every act of every existing thing, and even 
every attribute of every inanimate thing, shall 
minister to our happiness, if we but make the 
observations and inductions to which a love 
of truth will direct us. Remembering always 


that the great fountain of truth is nature, and 
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that consequently he who communes most inti- 
mately with her, will know most of truth and 
least of error, it may be earnestly urged that 
the mind be kept open to the music and in- | 
struction of the world about us. 


MEMORABLE EVENTS IN JULY. 


{Extracts from the “ Every Day Book,” by J. Munsell.j | 

July 1, 1452 ».c., AAnon, the Jewish high | 
priest, died on the first day of the month Ab, 
at the age of 123.——1520 Cortez secreily eva- 
cuated the city of Mexico with the remains of | 
his army. ‘The Spaniards commenced their | 


retreat a little before midnight, which was soon | 


discovered by the Mexicans who assailed them | 
on ali sides, so that it was with the utmost 
hazard of entire destruction that they effected 
their escape, with the loss of 600 Spaniards and 
4,000 allies. All their artillery, all the riches 
they had amassed, the manuscripts of Cortez, 
were lost; together with 40 horses, most of 
their prisoners, and the men and women in the 
service of the Spaniards were killed. It was 
one of the most horrible and disastrous scenes 
on record. 

July 2, 1778 Jean Jacques Rovussrau 
died at Paris. He was the son of a watch ma- 
ker at Geneva, and strayed to Paris while 

oung, where he became one of the most cele- 
rated authors of the day. His works are col- 
lected in 33 vols. 

July 3, 1608 Champlain, who took the charge 
of conducting the French colony in Acadie, 
after examining all the eligible places on the 
St. Lawrance, selected a spot at the confluence 
of that river and the St. Charles, about 320 
miles from the sea, where he erected barracks, 
cleared the ground for tillage, and on this 
day laid the foundation of Quebec. 

July 4, 1754 The commissioners of the Am- 
erican colonies met at Albany for the purpose 
of holding a conference with the Indians pro- 
posed a plan for the union of the colonies, which 
was agreed to this day, exactly 22 years before 
the declaration of independence. Its fate was 
singular. Tt was rejected in America because 
it was supposed to put too much power into the 
hands of the king ; and it was rejected in Eng- 
land, because it was supposed to give too much 

wer to the assemblies of the colonies. 

July 5, 1788 MarHerR ByLes, a Boston di- 
vine, died ; a man of talent and wit, who cor- 
responding with Pope, Lansdowne and Watts. 
He was suspected of tory principles during the 
revolution, and on complaint, sen- 
tenced to be confined to his own house, with a 
sentinel over him; on one of these occasions 
he induced the sentinel to do an errand for him, 
promising to take his place, and was seen ve- 
ry gravely marching before his own door, the 
musket on his shoulder, keeping guard over 
himself. 

July 6, 63 8. c. The Roman capitol fired 
during the night by an incendiary, and con- 
sumed. The famous sibyline verses perished 


with it——1781 Battle of James river; Gen. 
Wayne with 800 men, intending to strike Corn- 
wallis’s rear guard, was deceived by a coun- 
tryman, and met the whole army of 4,000 regu- 
lars, drawn up to receive him. He instantly 
attacked them and retreated. Cornwallis, from 
the daring singularity of the manoeuvre, con- 
cluding it to be a feint to draw him into an 
ambuscade, therefore did not pursue him. 
Wayne, however, lost his artillery. 

Jit 7, 587 B. c. The city of Jerusalem, 
with the temple, palaces and walls, razed to 
the ground, the inhabitants carried into c:p- 
tivity, and the entire Israelitish monarchy ter- 
minated, (after it had stood 468 years from the 
accession of David) in the 11th year of Zede- 
kiah, on the seventh day of the Hebrew month 
Ab. It is still observed as a day of lamenta- 
tion. 1640 The inhabitants of Providence, 
40 in number, united in forming a civil govern- 
ment, after their own model. 

July 8, 17 The isle of Thia, one of the scat- 
tered cluster called the Sporades, in the Gre- 
cian archipelago, rose brightly from the sea. 
1776 The declaration of Independence of 
the United States proclaimed from the steps of 
the state house at Philadelphia, and read to the 
army at New-York ; when the leaden equestri- 
an statue of the king at New-York was thrown 
down and cast into bullets. 

July 10, 1440 An anniversary is held at Haar- 
lem for two days, commemorating the inven- 
tion of printing in this year, by Laurentius. 
The emblems on his monument are a branch 
“ beeeh, a winged A, a wreathed snake and 
a lamp. 

July 11, 1191 Acre, in Palestine, surren- 
dered by the Saracens to the crusaders under 
Richard of England and Philip of France, who 
had besieged it two years. Nine battles were 
fought in the vicinity of Mount Carmel, with 
such vicissitudes of fortune, that in one attack 
the sultan forced his way into the city, while 
ina sally the Christians penetrated the royal 
tent. There were slain, by the computation of 
the minister of Saladin, 100,000 Christians. 
1811 Earthquake at St. Michael’s, one of the 
Azores ; an island was formed where the wa- 
ter had been 30 fathoms deep. 

July 12, 100 Birthday of Junius Ca- 
the Roman emperor. Pliny says of him 
that he could employ at the same time his ears 
to lisien, his eyes to read, his hand to write, 
and his mind to dictate. 

July 13, 1785 Srernen Horpxrns, a signer 
from Rhode-Island, died. He was a man of 
learning and a powerful speaker. His signa- 
ture to the declaration is indicative of a tremu- 
lous hand, owing to a nervous affection, which 
compelled him, when he wrote, to guide his 
right arm with his left-—1793 Jnanw 
Marat, a notorious leader of the Frenc hre- 
volution, assassinated. He wasa humble phy-. 
sician in Paris when the storm of iaitaieley 
burst forth, and became the most insatiable 
advocate of human slaughter of all the blood- 
thirsty demons by whom he was surrounded. 
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— 


He endeavored to get up a general massacre, | 
and publicly demanded 270,000 executions. 

July 14, 1789 Destruction of the Bastile, at | 
Paris. This awful fortress of despotism, of | 
which the name had for ages inspired terror, | 
and which had withstood a vigorous siege 
about two centuries previous, was invested by | 
a mixed multitude of citizens and _ soldiers. 
De Launay, the governor, Giaglayos a flag of 
truce and demanded a parley, but abusing the 
confidence which that signal inspired, he dis- 
charged a heavy fire of canon and musketry 
on the besiegers. This act of treachery so 
far from intimidating the people, inflamed their 
rage and rendered them desperate. They re- 
newed the attack with frenzy, and carried the 
prison by assault. The governor was seized 
and massacred, and his head carried in tri- 
umph through the streets. The Bastile was 
razed to the ground, and with it the despotism 
of the French monarchy fell prostrate in the 
dust. 

July 15, 1834 The inquisition again abolish- 
ed in Spain. 

July 16, 1439 Commencement of a direful 
pestilence and famine, which scourged England 
and France for two years, and caused an in- 
termission of hostilities between the two coun- 
tries. 

July 17,1793 Marie ANNE CHARLOTTE 
CorDAY D’ ArMANS, the assassin of Marat, 
executed. She gained admittance to him 
while bathing, and when he declared some of 
his bloody designs, she plunged a dagger to 
his heart. She was 24 years of age, possessed 
rare charms of person, united with great cour- 
age, and was actuated by a sense of duty in 
ridding the world of a monster, at the expense 
of her own life. 


July 19, 1629 Quebec capitulated to the | 
English under Louis and Thomas Kerth. This 
was 130 years before its final conquest by 
Wolfe. 1810 The king of Prussia issued 
a decree forbidding American vessels to enter 
his ports. 

uly 21, 1796 Rosert Burns, the Scot- | 
tish poet, died. In the humble employment 
of a ploughman, he discovered a most extra- 
ordinary genius, which has given to his pro- 
ductions an enduring fame. 

July 22, 1823 Bertram, a 
distinguished American botanist, died, aged 
82. His father was the first American who 
conceived and ¢arried into effect the design of 
a botanical garden, for the cultivation of Ame- 
rican plants as well as exotics. 

July 23, 1401 The city of Bagdad sacked 
Tartars under Tamerlane, ( 7imour the 

me,) who erected on her ruins a pyramid of | 
90,000 heads! 

July 24, 1411 Battle between the Gaelic and 
Lowland Scottish factions, led by the earl of | 
Mar, and Donald of the Isles. This battle | 
was of the highest importance, since it deci- 
ded the superiority of the more civilized re- 


ions of Scotland over those inhabited by the 
eltic tribes, who remained almost as savage | 
as their forefathers, the Dulriads. 
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July 25, 1722 New-England declared war 


| against the Indians. The small pox at that 


time was waging a war with both.——1840 
ANDREW LAUGHLIN died at Devrock, Ire- 


| land, aged 110. He saw five sovereigns suc- 


cessively ascend the British throne. The fa- 
culties of his mind were unimpaired until the 
last few months of his life. 

July 26, 1775 Congress first established a 
post-office ; the route extended from Falmouth, 
New-England, to Savannah, Georgia, and 
Franklin was appointed post-master. 

July 27, 1706 The legislative union of Eng- 
land and Scotland completed ; one of the most 
important events of the reign of queen Anne. 

July 28, 2348 B c. Noah, the Xisuthrus of 
Berosus, opened the window of the ark and 
sent forth a dove and a raven, 40 days after the 
appearance of the mountains. 1794 Maxi- 
MILIAN Js1poRE ROBESPIERRE, the san- 
guinary demagogue of the French revolution, 
a aged 35. He rose from obscurity 

y his talents, but the demon of destruction 
seemed to sway his mind and urge him onto 
the most inhuman deeds that ever disgraced 
even a political demagogue. 

July 29, 1714 Martin Pott, an Italian che- 
mist, died at Paris. It is said that he commu- 
nicated to the king some powerful agent of 
destruction for military use ; but the king, at 
the same time that he commended and reward- 
ed his ingenuity with a pension and an office, 
insisted that the secret should die with him. 

July 30, 1771 THomas Gray, an eminent 
English poct, died. He was one of the most 
learned men of Europe, equally conversant . 
with every department of science. 

July 31, 1556 Ienavius Loyo.a, founder 
of the Jesuits, died. He wasa brave officer 
in the Spanish army, and while under the hands 
of a surgeon his mind was directed to the sub- 
ject of religion by reading. After havin 
made a pilgrimage to Jeruealem and studie 
theology he went to Paris and laid the founda- 
tion of an order, which in time became suffi- 
ciently powerful and corrupt. 1777 The 
marquis de Lafayette received, by a vote of 
congress, the appointment of major-general in 
the American army, being then but 20 years 
of age.——1831 London bridge completed, 
having occupied nearly 8 years in its con- 
struction. It is built of granite, 928 feet in 
length. The®old bridge had stood, with prop- 
ping and patching, six centuries. 


— 


Conant’s Island, (now called Governor’s Is- 
land, ) in the harbor of Boston, was early grant- 
ed to governor Winthrop, for two bushels of 
anples. The Island had been claimed by Ro- 
ger Conant, who was at Nantasket two or three 
years before Winthrop and company came over; 
and afterwards moved to Salem. 

It is calculated, that in Asia, there is a pub- 
lic journal, or paper, for every 14,000,000 in- 
habitants ; in Africa, one for every 5,000,000 ; 
in Europe, one for every 106,000 ; in America, 
one for every 40,000. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

The citizens of America celebrate that day 
which gave birth to their liberties. The re- 
collection of this event replete with consequen- 
ces so beneficial to mankind, swells wens 
heart with joy and fills every tongue wit 
praisc. We celebrate not the sanguinary ex- 
ploits of a tyrant to subjugate and enslave 
wiillions of his fellow-creatures : we celebrate 
neither the birth nor coronation of that phan- 
tom, styled a king; but the resurrection of 
liberty, the emancipation of mankind, the re- 
generation of the world. ‘These are the sour- 
ces of our joy, these the causes of our triumph. 
We pay no homage to the tomb of kings, to 
sublime our feelings—we trace no line of il- 
lustrious ancestors to support our dignity—we 
recur to no usages sanctioned by the authority 
of the great, to protect our rejoicing ;—no, we 
love libert , we glory in the rights of men, we 
glory in independence. On whatever part of 

*s creation a human form pines under 
chains, there Americans drop their tears. 

A dark cloud once shaded this beautiful 
quarter of the globe. Consternation for a 
while agitated the hearts of the inhabitants. 
War desolated our fields and buried our vales 
in blood. Butthe dayspring from on high soon 
opened n us its glittering portals. The 
angel of liberty descei.ding, dropped on Wash- 
ington’s brow the wreath of victory, and stamp- 
ed on American freedom the seal of omnipo- 
tence. The darknessis past and the true light 
now shines to enliven and rejoice mankind. 
We tread a new carth in which dwelleth right- 
eousness ; and view a new heaven, flaming 
with inextinguishable stars. Our feet will no 
more descend into the vale of oppression ; our 
shoulders will no more bend under the weight 
of a foreign domination, as cruel as it was un- 
just. Well may we rejoice at the return of 
this glorious anniversary ; a day dear to eve- 
ry American ; a day whose light circulates 
joy through the hearts of all republicans, and 
terror through the hearts of all a. 

axcy. 


LAST MOMENTS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


Rousseau, when dying ordered his attend- 
ants to place him before the window that he 
might once more behold his garden, and bid 
adieu to nature. Roscommon uttered at the 
moment he expired, two lines of his own ver- 
sion of Dies ire. Haller died feeling his pulse, 
and when he felt it almost gone, turning to his 
brother physician, said, ‘ My friend, the arte- 

ceases to beat,’ and died. Petrarch was 
found dead in his library, leaning on a book. 
Bede died in the act of dictating. Herder 
closed his career writing an ode to the Deity, 
his pen on the last line. Walter died repeat- 
ing some lines of Virgil. Tasso’s dying re- 
uest of Cardinal Cynthia was indicative of 
the gloom which haunted. him through life. 
He had one favor he said to request of him, 
which was that he would collect his works and 
commit them to the flames, especially his ‘ Je- 


rusalem Delivered.’ Leibnitz was found dead 
in his chamber with a book in his hand. Cla- 
rendon’s pen dropped from his fmgers when 
he was seized with the palsy, which terminat- 
ed his life. Chaucer died ballad making. 
His last production he entitled ‘ A Ballad made 
by Geoffery Chaucer on his death-bed, lying in 
pent anguish.” Wycherly, when dying, had 

is young wife brought to his bedside and hay- 
ing taken her hand, in a very solenin manner 
said he had but one request to make of her, 
and that was that she would never marry an 
old man again. Keats, a little before he died, 
when his friend asked how he did, replied in 
a low voice, ‘ Better, my friend, I feel the dai- 
sies growing over me.’ 


Capt. Parry, in one of his voyages, says that 
a conversation might be distinctly carried on, 
at Port Bowen, at the distance of 6,690 feet. 
Dr. Clarke says, that while sailing from the 
gulf of Glaucus to Alexandria in Egypt, the 
firing of the British cannon on the Nile was 
heard at the distance of 130 miles. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


The earliest account given of the northern 
or polar light in this country, was in the year 
1719. And an account given of its appear- 
ance in England in 1716, is also said by the 
writer to be a novel phenomenon. ‘The latier 
statement was made by the Rev. Mr. Prince, 
of Boston, then in England. But it is proved 
that the one witnessed by Mr. Prince in G. 
Britain, was uncommonly brilliant and exten- 
sive, and therefore attracted particular notice. 
And yet he represents it as a wonderful phe- 
nomenon. As to the appearance of this light 
in New England in 1719, though spoken of by 
a writer of that day, as unobserved before, the 
probability is, that it was uncommonly bright 
and of great extent, and attracted special at- 
tention. No account, however, is believed to 
have been given of its appearance in this coun- 
try at an earlier time. 

Mr. Prince describes the appearance in 
England as extraordinary, and as exciting the 
attention of the learned, on account of its great 
extent and brightness. It was seen for seve- 
ral hours, and arose from the north near the 
horizon, till it extended over half the sky and 
reached the zenith. Its motions were ex- 
ceedingly quick, and attended by a hissing 
sound. The lights were also ina great variety 
of shapes and forms; sometimes resembling 
swords and spears, according to the imagina- 
tion or fears of the spectators. Many, he says, 
supposed the consummation of all things near ; 
and expected to behold the Son of God coming 
to judgment. 

e description of the phenomenon, as it 
appeared in Massachusetts, December 1719, 
was not very dissimilar to the account by Mr. 
Prince, of that in England, in 1716. The 
writer says, ‘that there arose a bright tight in 


east-north-east, like the light from an house 
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on fire in the night: and soon spread through 
the heavens from east to west, reaching about 
44 degrees in height. It streamed with flash- 
es very bright and strong. I could resemble 
it to nothing but the light of some fire. The 
light appeared again at a later hour. 
more dreadful: sometimes it resembled a 


flame ; sometimes it was a blood-red color. | 


It was seen again an hour before day, when it 
was still more terrible.’ The writer then pro- 
ceeds to account for the phenomenon. He 
says, it is well known that there are nitro-sul- 
phureous particles exhaled from the earth, 
which is the reason we have more thunder in 
summer than in winter. For several days be- 
fore this appearance the weather was very 
warm for the season. It was so warm as to 
be called sultry. Then the weather became 
suddenly cold, and the wind quick from the 
north, after several days of the warm and sul- 
try weather. 

In later times other causes have been as- 
signed for the polar lights; for they are seen 
far south as well as north. Some suppose that 
it proceeds from the atmosphere of the sun ; 
others that it is owing to the reflection of the 
sun and moon by the clouds of snow and nee- 
dles of ice, which are floating in the atmos- 
phere of the frigid zones; others to magnetism, 
as it has an influence on the needle ; others to 
eleciricity, as Franklin; others to a volcanic 
orig.1; others to be the electricity of the earth, 
rising’ periodically to the poles. 


Griginal. 
ANCIENT ASTRONOMY. 


Believing that a few sketches on the science 
of Astronomy, according to the views of the 
ancients, will be acceptable, we propose to 
serve up an occasional dish seasoned with ‘‘ at- 
tic spice”? from the soul-stirring poets of yore. 
Heathen mythology, where all the ‘* Gods em- 
battled rush to war,’ constituting the crown 
of the feast. 

From the earliest ages of astronomical 
knowledge, long before the beautiful theory of 
Copernicus was understood, the ancient Egyp- 
tians were plodding on their dubious way, im- 
pelled, as it were, by the God within, in search 
of this acme of perfection ; and it is curious to 
trace their ingenuity in ferreting out ‘‘ hidden 
mysteries”? in their then rude state, and with 
their very limited means, without the use of 
instruments ; when science but glimmered to 
bewilder, and when letters were as the statute 
in the quarry. By the use of hieroglyphics, 
or sympolical characters, alone, age after age, 
they steadily pursued their heavenward career. 
Can it be expected in this state of things, with 
all the multiplicity of celestial phenomena, 


It was | 


that their minds should long have remained 
untinctured wiih superstitious notions, when 

“ These monstrous forms, o’er heaven’s nocturnal 
Seen by the sage, in pomp celestial march? [arch 
See Aries there his glittering bow unfold, 

And raging Taurus toss his horns of gold: 

With bended bow the fallen archer lowers, 

And there Aquarius comes with all his showers; 
Lions and Centaurs, Gorgons, Hydras rise, 

And Gods and Heroes blaze along the skies.’? 


But nevertheless they early ascertained that the 
earth, or rather the sun, as they supposed, tra- 
velled annually a vast circuit in the \eavens. 
This circuit they divided into 12 signs, proba- 
bly taking the hint from the 12 annual luna- 
tions. They had also designated the constel- 
lations of the zodiac according to their suppo- 
sed.resemblance to certain animals, or the time 
in which the earth passed through the several 
divisions of her circuit ; for instance the months 
of March, April and May being the times in 
which lambs, calves and kids were brought 
forth, therefore, when the earth was found 
to be in these several sections of her path they 
denominated them correspondingly, Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, i. e. the Ram, the Bull and 
the Twins (for Goats usually bring forth twins. ) 

The ecliptic is the earth’s path round the 
sun, and though always within the zodiac, 
which is 23 deg. 23 min. each side of the equa- 
tor, yet varies from the Sth deg. of cancer to 
the 8th deg. of capricorn, crossing the equator 
semi-annually, either north or south, making 
what are called the six northern and six south- 
ern constellations in the zodiac. Hence the 
summer and winter solstice, the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinox, and all the varieties of sea- 
sons. 


These things were imperfectly understood by 
the ancients, as also a part of the planetary 
system. But what seems an anomaly in logic 
is that they should have made such valuable 
discoveries, should have elicited so much truth 
from erroneous data ; for it will be recollected 
that they made the earth the grand centre of 
the universe. We will now turn to the signsof 
the zodiac, which will be readily remembered 
by the beautiful little stanza of Dr. Watts : 


“ The ram, the bull, the heavenly twins, 
And next the crab, the lion shines, 
The virgin and the scales; 
The scorpion, archer and sea-goat, 
The man that holds the water-pot, 
And fish with glittering tails.” 
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We must of necessity begin with Leo Major, 
under whose auspices the first number of the 
American Magazine is to embark. 

This constellation, one of the brightest in the 
northern hemisphere, is situated east of Can- 
cer, (the crab) and south of Ursa Major, (the 
great bear) known by some as the Dipper. 
Two of the stars which form the bow] of the 
dipper are known as the “pointers,” from 
their always pointing towards the north star. 
Regulus, the brightest star in this constellation, 
except Denebola, was named from the illustri- 
ous Roman consul of that name, and is of 
much use to nautical men, as it is less than 
half a degree from the ecliptic. 

There are 95 visible stars in this constella- 
tion, 

“ Two splendid stars of highest magnitude, 

Two of the second class the Lion holds.”’ 

The Lion with the ancient Egyptians was 
symbolical in their hieroglyphics of violence 
and fury, and made to represent their hot sea- 
son, and is still a symbol of the month of July, 

“ And justly figures the fierce summer’s rays.’’ 

Mythology teaches us that this is the lion 
that fell from the moon’s orbit, and long infest- 
ed the forests of Nemza. He was slain by 
Hercules, but being invulnerable with wea- 
pons, was torn in pieces with his nails, and 
placed among the constellations in commem- 
oration of the desperate struggle. He is re- 
presented roaring furiously. 

“ Nor thy resistless arm the Bull withstood, 

Nor he the roaring terror of the wood.” 


This is the constellation assigned to the tribe 
of Judah by the Hebrews, and was represent- 
ed on their standards. ‘‘ The lion of the tribe 
of Judah, the root of David hath prevailed ;”’ 
(see Rev.) and ‘‘ Judah is a lion’s whelp ; he 
stoopeth down, he coucheth as a lion, as an old 
lion ; who shall rouse him up???—Gen. 

J. 8. Ww. 


EDITORIAL. 


SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Under this head we shall each month occu- 
py a couple of pages, by a brief view of pass- 
ing events in the scientific, political and reli- 
gious world, which we may deem of interest 
to our readers. We shail confine ourselves to 
such as bear an importance with them capable 
of affording profit and entertainment for the 
present perusal and for future review, as histo- 
rical sketches of times which have gone by. 
Our design is, to gather from the mass of peri- 
odicals the events as they occur, selecting 
therefrom and condensing for the allotted space 
in the American Magazine, that which is au- 
thentic and of permanent value; and as we 
cannot, in the restricted limits of this depart- 
ment, attend to the graces of style and lan- 
guage, we presume our readers will not be cri- 
tical on that point. 

For many of the following recent discove- 
ries in science and art, we are much indebied 
to the ‘*‘ American Eclectic,’ a work of pre- 
eminent literary merit. 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


New Volcanic Islands.—Three volcanic isl- 
ands have been discovered (according to ac- 
counts from the vessel Thily), during the eve- 
ning of the 12th Feb. about 30 leagues east of 
Juan Fernandez. ‘‘ The island which was first 
noticed appeared, at the time of discovery, to 
be rising out of the sea; it afterwards divided 
into two pyramids, which crumbled away, but 
remained above the level of a violent surge ; 
and in the course of the same evening the 
height of the island was for a time again con- 
siderably increased. The other two volcanic 
islets bore farther southward. During the night 


the crew of the Thily noticed, at intervals, a 
light in the same direction.”’ 

Introduction of Newspapers —‘‘ Printed pa- 
pers containing news, it is now ascertained, 
were circulated in Europe previous to 1460, 
and were doubtless printed in Mayence. No 
trace can be found, however, of any printed 
prior to 1455.” 

Fossil Organic Remains.—The tusk of a 
Mammoth has been found near Bristol (Eng. ) 
measuring 54 feet in length, and from 10 to 21 
inches in circumference. It is beautifully 
curved, forming an arch of 140 degrees, or 
nearly circular. 

A molar tooth, probably belonging to Cu- 
vier’s species of the narrow-toothed Mastodon, 
weighing 8? lbs. has been digged up, nearly 

erfect, off Eastern Cliff, Suffolk. A doubt 
as till of late existed, whether remains of the 
Mastodon had been discovered in England. 

M. Agassis found recently, ir the slate of 
Glaris, nearly the entire skeleton of a bird of 
the size of a swallow. This he mentions as 
the first instance of the kind which has occur- 
red to his knowledge on the continent. Yetit 
appears such instances in England are not un- 


common. 
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Fossil Trees.—During the past year and the 
one previous, a number of trees embedded in 
the earth, were discovered near Manchester, 
Eng. In most cases they stood on a thin 
strata or layer of coal, while the roots of seve- 
ral penetrated in a stiata of soft argilaceous 
shale, or clay-slate, immediately beneath ; the 
bark being converted to coal, and the interior 
consisting of shale or of fine-grained sandstone. 
Mr. Bowman, a celebrated English geologist, 
maintains, that these fossil trees in general 
were solid, hard-wood timber trees ;_ that they 
had 


natural decay, were filled by inorganic matter, 
precipitated from the water. 


Americans in England.—Capt. Taylor, of 
N. York, has lately been awarded in London, 
#800 by the German diet, for discoveries in 
electro-magnetism, which he proposes to be 
applied in place of steam. He exhibited a mo- 
del of his electro-magnetic engine, which drew 
forth the commendation and astonishment of 
scientific men. It was employed in turning a 
lathe, which it did admirably. The captain 
says he shall not return to his native country 
till he can come by mes 

Mr. Wells, the patentee of the felted cloth, 
which is made without either spinning or weay- 
ing, has formed a company in London, who 
have commenced the manufacture of this pe- 
culiar fabric. ‘The works are at Leeds, and 
great success has attended the experiment. 


Rock Crystal spun.—From experiments up- 
on rock crystal, Mr. Gaudin has arrived at 
some very curious and beautiful results. He 
submitted a specimen to the French Academy 
of Science, which he had melted, and drawn 
with care into threads of several feet in length. 
He has also ascertained, that if a drop of melt- 
ed crystal fall into the water, it remains lim- 
pid—uninjured by crackling—and furnishes 
good lens for the microscope. It is elastic, 
and when struck by the hammer causes the in- 
strument to rebound, and will sink into the 
brick rather than break; and it is so tena- 
cious as to prevent being detached in pieces 
except by splinters. 

Common sand-stone is said to be susceptible 
of being spun off in a similar manner: its 
threads, however, not being limpid, but purely 
white, silk-like, and of an undulating pearly 
lustre. The globules have something the ap- 
pearance of fine pearls, and imitations of these 

recious stones will doubtless be invented— 
imitations, from their tenacity combined with 
hardness, perhaps more desirable than the 
pearls themselves. 


Tron Steamers.—Experience has shown that 
iron steam vessels answer an excellent purpose 
in navigation, being less liable to accidents 
than others, more easily repaired, and far more 


own and died where found, (not having | 
drifted there) and then becoming hollow from | 


tide. 


vessels during the past year. One of these has 
made the circuit of the island, or 1722 miles, 
in 210 hours, through all kinds of weather and 
Another went from Blackwell to Graves- 


_end (20 miles) in one hour and eleven minutes. 
The Soudan, destived principally for sounding 


| yet remains. 


| 
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ahead of other vessels in difficult and unknown 
places, has been supplied with an admirable 
ventilating apparatus, fitted under the care of 
Dr. Reid. ‘‘ It consists of a sheet of iron ex- 
tending around the sides of the vesse!. and pro- 
vided with mouths, which may be opened and 
closed at pleasure. The air is driven in this 
by a large circular fan, set in motion bya 
band from the axle of the paddles; or when 
the engine is not in play, from a wheel which 
may be turned by hand. Connected with this 
is a chamber containing woollen cloths, lime, 
&c., through which it is intended, whenever 
the presence of malaria is suspected, the air 
shall pass previously to being circulated below, 
the ventilating apparatus.’’ 


Glass Weaving.—lIt appears from the Lon- 
don Times, that glass is now woven with silk, 
being substituted for gold and silver thread, 
over which it possesses the advantages that it 
is more durable and will never tarnish. The 
warp, or threads extending lengthwise, is of 
silk, forming the groundwork, on which the 
pattern of glass is woven as the woof, or cross 
threads. ‘The threads (50 or 60 of which are 
required for one for the loom,) are from their 
extreme fineness sufficiently flexible. The 
work is beautiful, but the process slow, requir- 
ing 12 hours to manufacture about one yard. 


Weaving Portraits.—A machinery has been 
constructed by a Frenchman, J. M. Jacquard, 
by which a portrait of himself was woven with 
such skill and accuracy as to have the appear- 
ance of a fine line engraving. 


POLITICAL. 

In this department of intelligence it will not 
be expected of us to trace the various wind- 
ings of politicians so called, and exhibit their 
views of policy. We shall not endeavor to 
ferret out any Party from his deep and intricate 
burrows, unless at times to ‘‘ drag the strug- 
gling savage into day,’’ and show his deformi- 
ties; but shall deal with nations—pointing out 
some of their movements and bearings with re- 
spect to eee and their own internal 
operations. Let us commence, then, with the 
events connected with our own country. 


United States.—The population of the Unit- 
ed States and Territories is now upwards of 
17,000,000, and an unusual number of jemi- 
grants from Europe are preparing to embark, 
to fill in part the almost boundless space that 
The country having received a 
shock by the death of the late President, busi- 
ness was for a time suspended. Both of the 
great parties which agitate us seemed for the 


durable. Hence the English, who seem to take || time ‘‘ mingled into one,’’ with one thought— 


the lead in such matters, have fitted out and 
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one motive. A mist of uncertainty gathered 


put in active operation, a large number of iron | before the sorrow-moistened eye of the people, 
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and future prospects were to them a dark con- 
fusion. But this has been at length dispelled. 
President Tyler has made known his intention 
of following out the principles of Gen. Harri- 
son; and whether for good or for ill, it is more 
satisfactory, and better, for the people to be 
aware of such intention, than to remain in 
doubt. 

John Tyler is the youngest President the na- 
tion ever had, being only about 50 years of 
age. The presidency is the third office of high 
station and trust which has devolved upon him 
from the death of the incumbent. The first 
was the office of governor, when vice-govern- 
or; the second, senator, by the death of one 
before his time expired. 

Congress is now in extra session, having 
convened on the 3lst of May. The Presi- 
dent’s Message was delivered on the first of 
June, and the houses are now engaged upon 
the duties before them. Tthe main objects in 
view are the revenues and finances. We shall 
notice some of the most interesting proceedings 
in our next number. 

Difficulties are still pending between this na- 
tion and Great Britain, in relation to the north- 
eastern boundary, the burning of the Caroline, 
and the issue of the trial of McLeod. But 
though some blustering is manifested on both 
sides, as yet both nations bear a pacific as- 
pect. McLeod, who has been indicted for 
nuurder by the grand jury of Niagara county, 
for participating, as is supposed, in destroying 
the Caroline, is now in the custody of the she- 
riff of the county of New-York ; and the two 
governments, through the agency of Mr. Web- 
ster, our secretary of state, and Mr. Fox, the 
British minister, are carrying on the discussion 
respecting his being liberated. England per- 
sists in demanding his immediate release—the 
United States in retaining him to await his tri- 
al. The latter seem in the fairer way of main- 
taining its ground. 

The steam packet President, which left the 
port of New-York on the 11th of March, and 
concerning which so much interest has been 
elicited, is —s lost in the depths of the 
ocean. It appears by accounts that she must 
have foundered by striking an iceberg, or in 
a tremendous gale which commenced the day 
after she put out. 

The New-York ship-builders have recentl 
completed two steam frigates for the Spanish 

vernment, (the Lion and the Eagle) and one 
(i Kamschatka) for the Emperor of Russia. 

e United States government steamer Mis- 
souri will also soon be completed—another 
ae monument of the triumph of American 


Great Britain.—Of the 28,000,000 inhabit- 
ants of this great commercial nation, 20,000, - 
000 are but imperfectly educated, and obtain 
a precarious livelih by the labor of their 
hands. England is ina debt of £800,000,000, 
contracted in a depreciated paper currency, 
the annual interest of which is £30,000,000. 


But Great Britain is rich in her manufactures 
and the enterprize of her people ;_ in mines of 
coal, iron, copper, lead and tin, and particu- 
larly in her vast possessions, ‘‘ scattered im- 
mensely wide”? over every quarter of the globe, 
dependent upon her as their guiding star, and 
bringing all their resources for her enjoyment 
and emolument. Recently, there has been an 
extensive emigration towards the south pole, 
and a fresh impulse given to the eastern cam- 
merce. 


China.—‘‘ The principal feature in the last 
news is, that the war has again broke out in 
China, because the Emperor would not ratify 
the es The British have captured Canton, 
and all the forts on the river, without the loss 
of a single man. The trade is open to Canton, 
the owners of vessels running all risks. Can- 
ton was taken on the 25th of February ; on the 
same day Chuzan was given up to the Chinese. 
High commissioner Keshen has been disgrac- 
ed and sent to Pekin in irons. The Chinese 
lost 400 men. 

** An American gentleman from Canton says 
the city is doomed to the flames. There are 
200,000 Chinese starving in the neighborhood 
for want of employment, who are as ready to 
sack the place as the sailors are.’’ 


The Egyptian Question has at length been sa- 
tisfactorily adjusted, Mehemet Ali having sub- 
mitted to the te:ms proposed. by the European 
powers. Abdul Mejid, the Turki:h Sultan, 
(styled the Sublime Porte,) has consented to 
invest him with the pashalic of Egypt, and to 
grant him the government of that province with 
hereditary descent in the direct line, also per- 
mitting him to appoint all the officers of the 
land and sea force, up to the rank of colonel. 

In another part of this Magazine will be 
found an article upon Mehemet Ali, which 
must at present be of peculiar interest. This 
individual rose from the rank of a common sol- 
dier, and now stands before the world as one 
of the greatest and most remarkable men of 
the age. Although he was 47 years old before 
he learned to read or write, he has raised 
Egypt, under his administration, from barba- 
rism to an importance among civilized nations. 
In many instances his subjects have been op- 
pe but in other cases their burthens have 

een lightened by him ; while he has introduc- 
ed science, arts, agriculture, manufactures, 
and other ae improvements, to exalt 
and ameliorate their condition. 

The sultan Abdul Mejid is described as 
quite a different person from the Pasha ; as of 
an interesting and amiable disposition, but de- 
void of those severer virtues which constitute a 
great and efficient administrator. He is about 
19 years of age. 

The people of Candia and other parts of the 
Turkish empire have revolted against the Sul- 
tan, who commenced the blockading of their 
ports on the 15th of May. The insurgents are 
likely to prove as troublesome as the Pasha of 


Egypt. 
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Panama.—The project of making a chip ca- 
nal across the isthmus of Panama has been 
abandoned, as the time alotted to the Grenada 
Franco company to commence operations has 
expired, and the civil wars in the South Ame- 
rican provinces forbid the hope of its being 
soon undertaken again. : 

All the provinces of New Grenada declare 
against the central government. Panama and 
Veragua, assert their independence, and de- 
clare a foreign state formed by the name of 
Estado del Istma. 

Peru.—A messenger has been sent by Gens. 
Vivaneo and Torijos to Spain with $20,000, 
and proffers to Don Carlos or his son, or any 
petty prince of France, or any where else, to 
come over and establish a monarchy in Peru. 
Whether the old and decayed exotic can ever 
bloom in America remains to be seen. 

At the latest dates Vivanco’s advance guards 
had been defeated by Gen. Gamarra’s troops 
near Arequippa. 

Many bloody battles have already been 
fought in this unhappy country. 


Yucatan is said to have declared an abso- 
lute separation from the republic of Mexico. 
The new constitution was published at Merida, 
the capitol, on the 16th of May last. Many 
inducements are held out to settlers, and liber- 
ty of worship and equal rights are proclaimed. 


Space has not admitted of giving an account 
of religious proceedings this month; but it 
shall be attended to in the next number. 


REVIEWS. 


Professor Potter’s New Work—The Board 
of Education of the State of Massachusetts 
have enlisted the services and talents of ma- 
ny of the best writers of the day in the form- 
ation of their school library, and the practi- 
cal nature of those works constitutes their pro- 
minent characteristic. This feature. it is evi- 
dent, renders them particularly vaiuable as 
works to be placed in the libraries of the com- 
mon schools, where they are to be read by the 
young and enquiring, whose minds in a great 
degree receive their bias and character from 
the quality of the books they read. 

The scholars in our common schools are to 
become in time our professional men, but 
chiefly our artizans, mechanics and agricultu- 
rists, and how necessary it is that their atten- 
tion should be directed to the perusal and study 
of such works as will be of service to them in 
after years; how important is it that they be 
taught in thoce principles of science which will 
facilitate their labors, and prepare them to as- 
sume a useful stand in their various avocations. 
The agriculturist should be familiar with the 
principles of chemistry, to operate with advan- 
tage in the cultivation of the soil. The ma- 
chinist should understand the principles of me- 
chanics; and generally, the operators in the 


useful arts should properly understand the | 


principles of practical science applicable to 
their occupations. 

Professor Potter, of Union College, the au- 
thor of ‘* Science and the Arts of Industry,”? is 
a practical man, and this work, the result of 
much thought and observation, is eminently 
calculated to awaken a proper spirit of enqui 
among the artizans and agriculturists. Muc 
of what is contained in this volume we have 
heard from Professor Potter’s own lips, at 
Union College ; and from an examination of 
its contents since publication, we confidently 


_ pronounce it a valuable book ; and particular- 


ly would we recommend it asa work well cal- 
culated for every district school library, and 
for every family where there are sons destined 
to become artisans and agriculturists. 
H.C. Vv. 

Coates’ School Physiology.—This book has 
been before the public since last fall, and has 
received what it richly merited, the most flat- 
tering reviews. Jn our humble opinion, it is 
the best book for its sphere in English compo- 
sition. Roget is profound, and tolerably well 
arranged, but it lacks the character of argu- 
ment. Magendie and Dunglison are suited 
to the medical student, but are too elaborate 
for schools. Edwards is a beautiful and rich 
Fem poe and indicates at every step the 
uighest degree of familiarity with the subject. 
An expurgated edition would be exceedingly 
valuable as a popular physiology. Combe’s 
laws of health is good, but, though much used 
- schools, was obviously written for philoso- 
pners. 
_ The book before us opens with a chapter 
that to us is perfect poetry. The argument is 
a beautiful thing in arrangement and expres- 
sion. As it proceeds, the mind expands and 
strengthens, and at length the abstruse points 
of the science, which lay at the foundation of 
all judicious physical education, are rendered 
entirely comprehensible. We might dissent 
from the author in his notions of phrenology ; 
but we have labelled our phial of censure with 
the name of Poison, and shall use it with be- 
coming discretion. E. N. H. 


Hitchcock’s Geology.—We have read this 
book through theroughly, and this is saying 
much in our present capacity. It is admirably 
nemeee to take the place of a text book upon 
this science. *Its arrangement, in paragraphs, 
under the heads of principle, inference, re- 
mark, &c. surpasses any thing in books of the 
kind we have ever met. : 

We have great confidence, generally, in the 
inferences which are drawn by the author from 
admitted principles, though we think him giv- 
en toa latitude of deduction, sometimes not 
altogether in keeping with the character of a 
philosopher. Witness his bird tracks in the 
sandstones of the Connecticut, which seem des- 
tined to be little other than the seed pods of a 
marine plant. We will notice it more fully, 
and give an extract, in a future number. 
E.N. H. 
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OUR PRESENT NUMBER, &c. 

With the present number commences the 
publication of the American Magazine and 
Repository of Usetul Literature. This will 
convey a better idea of the plan to be pur 
sued in conducting the work, than can be set 
forth in a prospectus. We would, however, 
not hold it up as a specimen in every respect, 
of our future efforts, for it doubtless has faults, 
and such too as may be obviated in succeed - 
ing numbers. 4/1 periodicals have faults, and 
particularly at their commencement. This is 
so almost of necessity. ‘The star in the litera- 
ry as well as es | firmament at first burns 
dimly, and even 

“The Sun new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams,”’ 

or at best sheds but a feebler radiance. Our 
work lias been ushered in not by any means 
under the most propitious circumstances. The 
editorial management this month unavoidably 
devolved upon the person whose special atten- 
tion is given to the pecuniary affairs ; while the 
cares and perplexities, the anxiety and turmoil, 
attendant upon the business department con- 
tributed in no slight degree to disturb that 
calmness of mind, that unbroken current of 
thought, so requisite in arrang- 
ing materials for the publiceye. Yetwe flatter 
ourselves that there are merits in the present 
number, sprung up as it has amid the dusty at- 
mosphere of incessant business, which will not 
be overlooked. Some of the original articles 
might do honor to authors who have been much 
longer before the world with deserved celebri- 
ty. We trust, however, our course will be 
onward and upward ; and now that our publi- 
cation is fairly launched upon her element, 
with stronger hands and more experienced 
skill to ey and point her way, may we not 
predict that her course will be bold and rapid ? 

We need not tire the reader by arguments 
to show that we are not striving to urge upon 
the public a work which is uncalled for; be- 
cause, notwithstanding newspapers and ma- 
gazines are flourishing in every section, many 
sustaining worthy of highest praise the stations 
= occupy, yet by a little investigation it 
will be seen that a magazine of a sufficiently 
low price, somewhat differing in character 
from the mass, is required by at least a portion 
of the community. Fully aware of this we 
have for some time contemplated and at length 
undertaken the present publication. We come 
not to war with others. We set up no claim 
in opposition to those which have already en- 
tered the vast arena of literary competition— 
let them toil on, and prosperity attend their ex- 
ertions—but we come to labor in a field too 
much neglected. ‘The design of the American 
Magazine is briefly this ; to present such facts 
from the physical and intellectual world of 
observation,, as, while they impart a pure a ra- 
tional pleasure, shall give a dignity and cha- 
racter to the mind, or inspire the heart with 
higher and purer motives. In fine we desire 


to present our readers with subjects of univer- 
sal interest from the depths of science, embo- 
died in a form attractive to all, together with 
rich gems, glittering from the touch of genius, 
from the stores of general literature. And we 
hope to rise continually from one improvement 
to another, till we have brought our work to 
the highest degree of excellence. If a perse- 
vering determination and quenchless zeal on 
the part of the proprietors, aided by persons of 
learning and talent is able to accomplish this, 
it shall be accomplished. 

With these views we earnestly solicit the 
friends of literature to extend to us the hand of 
encouragement. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Birnos oF America, with colored plates ; 
by J. J. Audobon ; published in semi-month- 
ly parts.—The number before us contains five 
lithographic engravings, the delicate finish and 
exquisite coloring of which can scarcely be 
conceived by those who have not examined 
them. The accompanying descriptions are 
equally true to nature and written with peculiar 
vivacity. We shall be pleased to exhibit a 
specimen to such as may not have seen the 
work. 


Tue American Ecrecric.—Welike the 
comprehensive plan of this periodical, which is 
to bring the ‘‘ Literature of the world”’ to a fo- 
cus as it were, from which our own may take 
new fire and burn with greater aalibabiacy 
To accomplish this end it is filled with selec- 
tions or translations of the best articles from 
works of foreign countries distinguished in let- 
ters. It is to the American scholar what a 
cabinet with specimens of the most perfect 
models of painting and sculpture from abroad 
should be to the artist. We have perused the 
articles with great satisfaction, and therefore 
cheerfully commend it to others. 

Notices of several other valuable publica- 
tions are reluctantly postponed. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


To those valued friends who have so cordially lent us their 
aid or consented to become correspondents, we tender our 
sincerest thanks. The remembrance of kindness like theirs 
shall long be cherished. Others were willing to furnish con- 
tributions, ‘‘ should the work succeed,” and as there can now 
be scarcely a doubt on this point, we should be happy soon 
to greet something from the store of their abundance. We 
aim to give the American Magazine an original character, 
and shall therefore insert well written communications, (if as 
appropriate,) in preference to giving selections. Hence we 
invite those writers who feel an interest in the enterprize to 
forward contributions. ‘These will be candidly and carefully 
examined, and if avaped taste and within the compass of its 
plan, will be inse in the Magazine at the earliest conve- 
nience. We would suggest that they be made as concise as 
practicable. 

Cannot our correspondents furnish articles possessing quite 
as much interest, (besides the substantial satisfaction derived 
from the consideration of their truth,) as fictitious writing ? 
He who writes a tale must conduct his readers through paths 
already beaten—though he may take a winding and there- 
fore somewhat novel course—for the whole ground has been 
overrun before. But the subjects of truth, including obser- 
vations in the intellectual and physical world, ‘* with the ful- 
ness thereof,” are of their nature exhaustless. Here. then 
are new scenes continually bursting upon the view, through 
which the mind may continually soar, gathering treasures 
rare as beautiful, and of enduring value. 
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